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CHAPTER I. 


THE MURDERW@ AND THE WARNING. 


“The inspector is waiting to see you, sir.” 

Patsy delivered this message to his chief, who was at 
the moment engaged in looking through the evening 
papers. : 

It was just a wéek, to a day, after. the capture of 
Dazaar in the back cellar where the clique of Devil Wor- 
shipers had held their meeting, and the detective was 
enjoying that rare pleasure in his busy life, that of spend- 
ing an evening at home, and he was visibly annoyed when 
Patsy made the announcement that the inspector wished 
to see him, ae 

However, he made no comment other than to excuse 
himself from Patsy’s wife, Adelina, who was occupied 
with some needlework, and a moment later he was shaking 
hands with the chief of the detective bureau in the 
library. 

“Take a seat, inspector, and help yourself to a cigar,” 
he said. “Even if you are in a hurry, as- you always are 
sure to be when you come here, let us make haste slowly. 
Something has happened that is out of the ordinary, I 
suppose?” . 

“Something has happened, of course, but, really, I don’t 
suppose I should class it as out of the ordinary, for noth- 
ing is out of the ordinary, it seems, in our business, 
is it?” : re 

“Oh, I don’t know. Some things are.” 

“Well, this time, Nick, it seems on the face of it to 
be entirely ordinary, if a murder can ever be classed as 
ordinary.” f 

“A murder, eh?” . 

“Yes. A man whom you know. 
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for I thought you would like to be on the spot with me’ _ 
when I began the investigation.” ‘ 

“A man I know, eh? I wonder if I can guess who 
it is.” 

“Try.” 

“Chelsea.” 

“Correct; but how did you happen to guess his name the 
first thing?” 

“Call it intuition, and let it go at that. Our friend, 
Dazaar, hasn’t escaped yet, has she?” 


“Not unless she has accomplished it within the last 
fifteen minutes. It is just about that length of time since 
I telephoned to know if she was all right.” 


“Which means that as soon as you heard of this new 
crime you connected her with it, eh?” 


“No; it doesn’t mean that; but it does mean that as 
soon as I heard of this latest murder of a person who. 
had been associated with her, I thought I would make sure - 
that she was where we wanted her to be.” es 

“I see; well, you must have had another reason, also.” — 

“So I did. Chelsea was stabbed.” ; 

“Ah! Killed by one of the Dazaar daggers?” : 

“I haven't seen it yet, but the’ description over the os 
phone seems to tally.” 


“Even so, there is nothing wonderful in that. You 
see, inspector, even though we rounded up and put into 
prison twelve ofthe followers of Dazaar beside the arch- 
fiend herself, it does not follow that we have captured all 
of her following. In fact, I have often thought that there 
are, perhaps, more of them at liberty still, than we have 
succeeded in putting behind the bars. In fact, I have 
thought that by keeping quiet as we have done, the others. 
would show a hand somewhere before long, but I hardly | 
expected it to make its appearance through a murder.” _~ 
“How, then?” ~ : 
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“Well, I rather expected that they would betray their 
existence through some effort to liberate Dazaar. 

“You still believe that Irma Plavatski and Dazaar are 
one and the same?” 

“TI am sure of it. But let us get back to the matter 
in hand. What do you know about the death of poor 
Chelsea?” ; 

“Nothing, only that he is dead—fully dressed—evening 
dress, mind you—sitting in his chair near a window in 
his room, with the dagger up to the hilt through the very 
center of the bosom of his shirt. That is all I know 
so far.” 

“When was the crime discovered?” 

“Half an hour ago.” 

“I’m afraid the coroner will get there before we do.” 

“T have already been in communication with him, Nick. 
He will meet us there, and will make no investigation 
until our arrival.” 

“Good! How long had Chelsea been dead, when he was 
found, do they think?” 

“More than an hour, certainly. 
the adjoining room all that time.” 

“He had apartments at the Drury Arms, didn’t he?” 
questioned the detective. 

“Yés.” 

“Well, let us go at once. It is nine o’clock now. You 
have been here fifteen minutes; he was discovered half 
an hour before that, and had been dead more than ‘an 
hour then, so we must conclude that he put on his dress 
suit as early as seven o'clock, at least. Excuse me one mo- 
ment, and I will be with you.” 

Returning to the room where he had left Adelina, Nick 
found Patsy still there. Ten-Ichi, his Japanese assistant, 
relieved temporarily from duty, had gone out early in the 
evening, and had not yet returned. 

“Patsy,” said the detective, “the man whom we knew 
as Thomas Chelsea has been found murdered in his roonis 
at the Drury Arms. It is, perhaps, the work of some 
of the followers of Dazaar, although that is merely a 
surmise. The inspector is downstairs, and I am going with 
him to investigate the matter. I want you to remain here 
in the house with Adelina until I return, and when Ten- 
Ichi comes, you are to give him the same directions. 
Neither of you are to leave the house till I return, and if 
I should happen to be away longer than I expect to be, one 
of you must be awake and on the watch all the time. Do 
you understand?” 

“Perfectly, sir.” 

“Very good.” Ther he turned to Adelina and added: 

“Now, Adelina, I have some orders for you.” 

She smiled up at him with a pretty shrug of her 
shoulders, and for a moment her embroidery needle was 
suspended in the air while she interrogated him with her 
matchless eyes. 

“I am never superstitious, as you well know, Adelina,” 
he said, “but all day I have had a hunch, as Patsy would 
say, that something is going to happen. Well, something 
has happened, and it is rather im line with what I have 
been expecting.” 

“You don’t mean that you expected to hear of the mur- 
der of Thomas Chelsea, do you ?” 

“Not exactly that, although it does not surprise me. I 
said it is in line with what I have been expecting, which 
means that feeling assured that Dazaar’s followers are 
not all captured—in fact, that we. only captured the scum 
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of them in the Tivetans, and that the very worst of them 
are still at large—I have been looking for a move on their 
part for the last two days. Now they have made it.” 

“Well?” 

“The ‘hunch’ that I referred to is the constant recurrence 
in my mind of the warfing that Irma Plavatski gave me 
when I captured her. She called it a prophesy, but no 
matter by what name one chooses to call it, I have 
thought of it many times to-day, and while I do not, of 
course, anticipate any dangers to you here in your own 
home, I do not propose to permit anything to occur through 
my carelessness.” 

“And so you have orders to. give me?” said Adelina. 

Yes.” 

“What are they?” 

‘In all probability I will be back here within two or 
three hours—perhaps sooner; but you well know that I 
am often detained. I don’t want you to go out of the 
house again, whether I am here or not, without my ex- 
press permission. 

“The point is this, Adelina,’ continued Nick#“I am per- 
fectly satisfied that one or more—perhaps many, of Irma 
Plavatski’s adherents, have not been captured: We have 
got Irma in the toils where I do not think she can escape. 
I believe they have also given up hope that she can escape. 
If that is true, they will stop at nothing to work their 
revenge upon me, and among the very first things they 
will attempt will be to do injury to you. For, after ‘we 
had captured her, Irma Plavatski said, in so many words, 
that she would do you. harm, knowing, as she does, that 
I love you as a daughter.” _ oF 

“Well?” questioned Awettna * 

“Will you promise to obey me?” said Nick, in a tone 
of voice and with a look as serious as he could make 
them. 

“Of course.” 

“And permit nothing to call you out?” 

“Certainly not,” 

“Remember, they are as crafty as the devil himself.” 

“T’ll not forget.” 

“T am satisfied that the death of Chelsea is due to them. 
As long as they remained quiet and silent, nothing could 
be done, but now that they have shown their hand again, 
it won’t be very long before we have all that is left of 
them. Until we have rounded up what remains, I am 
determined that you shall run no risks.” 

“Patsy’—Adelina reached out and took her husband’s 
hand in both of hers—‘Patsy will look out for me, you 
need have no concern about me,” and she looked up into 
the young. detective’s face, with a glance that was full of 
love and confidence. 

“I. am sure you will be safe in Patsy’s care,’ said 
Nick. 

“But,” questioned Adelina, “how can this woman do me 
an injury if she is locked up? Surely, her power to 
do harm is gone?” 

“Through her agents, Adelina,” said Nick gravely. “But,” 
he continued, in a lighter vein, “it is only a premonition 
on my part, still, I wish you to do as I have requested.” 

When the detective and the inspector were in the act 


of leaving the house together, Nick turned to his com- -” 


panion and asked: 
“How would you define the word ‘premonition’ ?” 
“By calling it indigestion,” replied the inspector. 
“Good; so would I.” ee 
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Have you had an attack of premonition, . Nick?” 

“No; but I have received another warning that Dazaar 
might have written did we not know where she is, and 
what she is doing; but for the sake of keeping Adelina 
safely at home, I have led her to suppose that it has 
come to me in the shape of a premonition. Here it is. 
Read it’” ? 

He took a scrap of paper from his pocket and passed 
it to the inspector, who read aloud: 


“Nick Carter will recall the prophesy that was made 
to him in the presence of the Devil Worshipers. Al- 
though he believes that Dazaar is beyond the power to do 
him harm, he will find that prison walls do not limit 
Dazaar’s influence. Beware, Carter! One event will hap- 
pen this very night, and others will follow in quick suc- 
cession. Beware!” 

“That came at four o'clock,” said Nick, “so you see 
why I was not surprised by the information you brought, 
for as you will observe, that note may account for a 
premonition which does not come from indigestion; eh, 
inspector?” 


CHAPTER II. 


THE SIZE OF THE PROPOSITION, 


When Nick Carter and the inspector arrived at the 
apartment house known as the Drury Arms, they were 
conducted without delay to the four-room apartment that 
had been occupied by Thomas Chelsea during the three 
or four months that he had “been a resident of New 
York City. 

The house itself was not unlike many others of its 
kind situated in the fashionable section of the city, with 


the possible exception that it was rather more elegant, . 


“and, therefore, a more expensive place of residence than 
any of its neighbors. 

As a place of residence it was much affected by rich 
bachelors, aithough it was not confined exclusively to 
that class. 

But it had afforded precisely the sort of home most 
desired by Thomas Chelsea, who had graduated from 
Yale to a ranch in the Southwest, and had prospered so 
well that while still a young man he had been able to retire 
with an ample fortune. ; 

The four rooms he had occupied were thoroughly in- 
dicative of the character of the man. The walls were 
decorated with every conceivable suggestion of his life 
on the ranch, and no matter in what direction one turned 
in examining the rooms, there were eyidences on every 
hand of the perfectly free-and-easy, happy-go-lucky, and 
generous character of the man. 

He had lived there with one servant, who acted as much 

jn the capacity of companion as valet and attendant, for 
they had passed years together on the plains, and only 
the difference of fortune and education prevented them 
from entire and thorough companionship. Of the affec- 
tion that had existed between them, there could be no 
doubt. f 


+ ~~ The body of Chelsea had, of course, been left undis- 


turbed until the arrival of the coroner, the inspector, and 
Nick Carter, for even Buck Granger, as the attendant 


— upon Chelsea was called, had realized the importance of 
fficers of the 


placing no impediment in the way of the o 
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law, who would come to investigate the murder and see 
for clews through which they would strive to capture the 
assassin. RE ae 

He was cool and collected, and intent, too, and Nick - *g 
regarded him with a great deal of interest, for he under- pe: 
stood at once that here was a man who had been accus- 
tomed all his life to rough-and-ready living, and to carry- ‘gg 
ing his fate upon the sleeve of his coat for any incident ie. 
to brush against and disturb. ee 

It was not the first time that he had encountered sud- 
den and violent death; nor was it the only time when a eee 
dear friend had proved to be the victim of such a dis- peer 
aster, and therefore, although ‘Nick could see that he suf- oe 
fered more poignantly than he permitted to appear, he 
nevertheless suffered deeply and truly over the death of ; 
his friend. Bee 

There was a cold, steely glitter in his eyes, and acom- 
pression about his lips, too, that boded ill for the owner 
of the hand that had wrought that deed of death, if ever 
he should discover him; but he was calm and assured, and 
he told what he knew about the circumstances with a calm 
straightforwardness that demonstrated his sincerity and 
truth. : 

“T always called him Tom when we were alone, and~ 
I’m going to do it now, if you don’t mind,” he said, to — 
Nick. “I reckon I can-tell my story straighter if I'm 
not bothered by trying to remember citified convention- 
alities. 

“You, I take it, Mr. Carter, are the man who played the 
trick on him last week,” when you gave him a chair to 
sit in, a chair from which he could not release himself, 
something to drink, and smoke, and read, while you went 
out to keep an appointment that he intended to keep him- 
self.” 3 

“Yes; I am the man,” replied Nick. 

“Well, I want to say right here, that he thought a~ 
lot of you. He said that was the slickest job that was 
ever put up on him.” 

“Come down to what happened to-day, Buck,” said 
Nick. “We can go into the other things, later on.” 


“Yes, sir, I know that. But, you see, I’m sorter getting 
my wind, so to speak. I reckon that maybe you can un- — 
derstand it when I tell you that I feel uncommon knocked 
out by this business. Tom and I have hooked up to- 3 
gether for about fourteen years, and, although I had ~ 
good reason to expect that one of us would get it where — i 
neither of us wanted it, one of these days, all the same z 
I wasn’t just exactly what you might call prepared for it — 
when it struck, see? I reckon you never are. Least- 
wise, I know that this thing has caught me in the wind, 
for fair. It’s made me gasp, see? 

“Suppose you ask me a few questions, Mr. Carter. I 
reckon that somehow I can get at the right end of what 
you want to know, a little handier in that way. I ain’t 


much on giving out a line of talk.” HATS 
“When did you last see Mr. Chelsea——” : Js 
“Say, would you mind calling him Tom while you're 
talking to me?” tS 


“No. Not at all. 
questioned Nick. es 
“At six o'clock.” AS ir 
“Where?? > . e a 
“Right here where we're standing. In this room.” — 
“Was he dressed, then?” wa ores 3 


When did you last see Tom alive?” 2 ter 
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“FJe was dressed, yes, sir, but not in the rig he’s got 


on now.” . 
“Then he changed his dress after you left him sf 


“He did.” 

“Well, why did you leave him? Where did you go?” 

“We discovered that the cigar box was empty. There 
was just one apiece, and so I told him that while he 
was getting into his togs, I'd just mosey down to the 
store where we always bought the kind he liked, and get 
a fresh box. That’s how I happened to leave him, and 
that’s where I went.” 

“And you each lighted your cigars, eh? What did he 
say when you went out?” 

“He said he’d smoke his cigar, and then he'd dress, 
and that he’d probably stretch out on the bed and take 
a short snooze afterward, so that——” 

“Do you mean that he would take his nap after he 
dressed?” 

“Sure. He didn’t have much sleep last night. We're 
used to sleeping in the saddle, or anywhere, and the mere 
fact of his having his evening clothes on wouldn’t faze 
him in the least if he happened to want a wink of sleep. 
Besides, if he did it in that way, he could sleep till the 
last minute before he went out, don’t you see?” 

“Yes, I see. You were never in the habit of helping 
him dress, were you?” 

“Well, he wasn’t no kid in swaddlers. I reckon he 
could dress himself. He always did it since I have known 
him, and there wasn’t any good reason for his forgetting 
how, as I can see.” 

“He lighted his cigar and you lighted yours, and then 
you went out; is that it?” 

“That’s it.” 

“What did he say to you?” 

“That he’d smoke, dress, and take a snooze; that he 
didn’t have to go out till a quarter past eight, and that’ 
if I returned and found the door of his room closed, to 
let him sleep till that time.” 

“Then you went after the cigars?” 

“Precisely.” 

“Did you get them?” 

“Sure.” 

“What time did you return?” 

“At a quarter past seven.” 

“And found the door of his room closed?” 

“Just as you see it now.” 

“So that circumstance made you quite naturally believe 
that he was sleeping?” . 

“Sure.” 

“And you waited till a quarter past eight before you 
opened the door?” 

“IT did.” 

“What did you do then?” 

“Partner, I can’t rightly tell you what I did do, but I 
reckon that I didn’t do anything but just stand there in 
the doorway and stare ‘at him for a minute or two, for 
I could see at a glance that he was dead, and what it was 
that had killed him.” 

“And then?” 

“Well, I crossed the room and got down on my knees 
in front of him. I felt of his hands, and while they weren’t 
cold exactly, they were beginning to be, see? 

“I knew he was as dead as a quartered steer, There 
wasn't any getting around that fact, and I figured that 
if I didn’t do much fooling around him, maybe you’d be 
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better able to tell. who had chucked the knife into his 


in’ards.” 
“Do you mean that I would be better able to tell?” 


“That’s what I said.” 
“What made you think of me?” 
“We'd talked about you a good deal. He thought you 


were a Jim Dandy. He used to say that a Jim Dandy 
was a feller who could pick flies off of a ceiling with 
boxing gloves on, and whenever Tom said that anybody 
was a Jim Dandy, you can put it down in big, black letters 
that that particular individual was it, in his opinion. So, 
don’t you see, I quite naturally thought of you the very 
first thing?” 


“T see, Well, what then?” 
“Well, I touched his forehead, and that sorter brought 


me too, I reckon, for I got out my gun and made a tour 
of the premises just to make sure that there wasn’t any- 
body here. Then I locked the door of the room where 
he was, and is now, put the key in my pocket so that 
nobody could get in there without my say-so, and then 
I asked for police headquarters over the telephone, told 
the feller that answered me all about it, and said he 
would do me a great favor if he would ask Mr. Nick 
Carter to come here as quick as forked lightning.” 

“And then?” 

’Then I sat down in a chair over there by the window 
and smoked and waited, and after a while two police 
officers came and said they were sent from headquarters 
and that the inspector and you would be here in a jiffy. 
They didn’t ask for the key to that room, and they wouldn’t 
have got it if they did. Maybe they knew there was no 
use asking.” 

“Maybe they did,” assented Nick. “Of course you 
haven’t any idea who killed your friend, have you?” 

“Not unless it was one of that crowd he was going to 
see the other night.” 

“Was the door locked when you returned from buying 
the cigars?” 

“Yes. It was always locked; just the regular latch 
lock, you know.” | 

“Did you discover any sign, then or since then, that any 
other person had been here?” 

“Nary a sign, and I looked for ’em, too.” 

“But somebody had been here, Buck, and he left a sign 
behind him, too.” 

“T reckon any fool could tell that now, sir, begging 
.your pardon. He left a sign that 1 won't soon forget.” 


“Aye, but he left more than one sign—something be- 


sides the dagger.” 


“Did he? What was it?” 

Nick stepped across the floor to the mantel and took 
from it a cigar that had evidently only been lighted, to 
be put aside again, showing that not more than two or 
three drafts had been made upon it. 

“This,” he said, holding it in his outstretched hand. 

“That might have been put there by Tom,” said Buck 
Granger. 

“It might have been, but it wasn't. By your own ad- 
mission, he smoked more than that on the cigar he lighted 


before you went out. In fact, he smoked that cigar - 
almost to a finish, if the ashes on the table are any evi- 


dence at all. Furthermore, if you will look closely, you 
will see that while this cigar is considerably like those in 
the box, from which you have taken only one, it is not 
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Usha. same make or pattern. But, Si there is still an- 
other and a better reason for my statement.” 
“What is that, sir?” 


“While Tom Chelsea was an involuntary guest at my 
house once on a time, he smoked a number of my cigars, 


Dee and he left a very pretty arrangement of butts on the ash 


receiver in my room. When I looked at them after he 
had gone, I found that they were all marked alike, and 
concluded that he rarely took his cigar from his mouth 
while smoking,” 

“You're right about that, sure.” 

“On every cigar that Tom Chelsea smoked in my house, 
the mark of his eyetooth’ was always directly in the 
center of the portion he held in his mouth, and almost 
through it. This cigar isn’t marked so, is it?” 

- “Not on your life it ain’t.” 

“Then Tom Chelsea didn’t smoke it, did he?” 

“Not by a long shot!” 

“Very well, Buck; then it is up to us to find out who 
did smoke it, isn’t it?” 

“That, Mr. Carter, strikes me as being just about the 
size of the present proposition. $ 


CHAPTER III. 
WHAT GRANGER KNEW AND DIDN’T TELL. 


The body of Tom Chelsea was seated in a leather- 
covered chair near the window in his sleeping room, and 
the position was as natural as ‘it could have been had he 
thrown himself down there idly for a moment’s rest, or 
to take the nap he had intended to do. 

The chair itself was in a corner of the room,*and was 
at an angle so that it exactly faced the closed door which 
communicated with the room where the conversation be- 
tween Nick and Buck Granger had taken place, 

The bed had not been disturbed save that there was one 
indentation at the side of it which indicated that Chelsea 
had for a moment seated himself there, doubtless to 
tie his shoes, or while he adjusted some part of his dress. 

There was not an indication anywhere that the room 
had been entered at all by any person other than himself, 
after Buck Granger had left it to go out for the cigars, 

The men who operated the elevators in the building 
could not recall having brought any person to that floor 
of the house at all during the hour while Buck Granger 
was absent, and not one of them had any remembrance 
of any especial person, other than regular guests of the 
house, as having been taken to any other floor during 
that time. 

In short, exhaustive inquiry throughout the building, 
of the employees and guests, developed nothing upon 
which the most remote theory could be fastened, and it 

~ was evident that the murderer had calculated so well that 
he had succeeded thoroughly in avoiding any observation 
‘that could be traced to him. 
Yet he had been there, he had done his work, and he 
had gone away. 
Not only that, but he had taken his time, as if he 
~were confident that he would not be disturbed, and this 
fact demonstrated that he either knew the destination of 
Buck Granger’s errand, or had provided some means of 


>. ee being warned of his approach upon returning. 


_ _ The knife with which Chelsea was slain afforded the 
F «Naat clew, if clew it could be called, since it was an exact 
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followers were so expert in using. But Dazaar—i i‘ 
deed, Irma Plavatski were Dazaar—was aie 
prison bars. 

“Buck,” said the detective, when he emerged rola 
room of death with the inspector at his side, “has it 
curred to you that nine men out of ten would accuse 
of having committed this crime?” ie 

Buck Granger taised his strong head and looked Nick zh 
squarely in the eyes as he replied: Od 7 | 

“Well, in that case, all I have to say is that nine men out 
of ten are infernal fools!” “s ie st 

“Perhaps; but the fact remains that a strong case of cir- Bi 
cumstantial evidence could be made against you. Can you 
throw a keh i 


pai 


with meaning. 

Nick smiled. ge 

“You won't be called upon to shoot, neither will you ei 
be asked to defend yourself against an accusation of mur- 
der; but——” 

Nick paused and looked the man straight in the face, — 
and then, very slowly, added: 

“But, I think you know a lot about this case that you 
haven't told ‘me.” ic 

“What in thunder do you mean by that, sir?” ei 

“T mean that you haven’t told me all that you know, ay 
because you haven’t thought of it, or, if you have, you his 
haven’t thought it worth telling; not that you are pur- 
posely keeping anything back. Do you understand what 
I mean?” " 

“Yes. That sounds better. I thought for a minute that. 
you——” 

“Never mind what you thought,” interrupted the detec- 
tive. “Sit down, Buck,” he commanded, “and listen to me. 
Sit down, gentlemen, and let me have the floor for a few 
minutes. Now, Buck, I am going to address my remarks 
directly at you. If I say things which. you think are not 
true, you must stop me and correct me; when I say things 
that are true, you must nod your head, or otherwise signify 
that I am on the right track, for I am going to build upa 
history of what has occurred in this room, and as I am © 4 
going to build it upon what I have seen and heard during Ws 
the few moments I have been here, it may be that I will — 
make mistakes, but also that I will come so near to the 
actual truth that your memory will be refreshed. Do you A 
understand that?” +3 

“I think I do. You mean that you are going to guess 
the riddle out.” - 

“No, Buck, it isn’t guesswork; it is putting two and two 
together. For instance, when did you last take the things 
off of that mantel to dust it?” aS 

“Let me think. Was it yesterday morning? No, it was Bs 
in the afternoon of the day before yesterday.” 

“Were you at home—I mean in this room—during the 
evening after you did clear it off and dust it?” 

“I was; every blessed minute.” 
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“Where was Tom?” : a | 
“Night before last? He was here, too. We sat here aoe 
and chinned and smoked till midnight.” i 
“Anybody call?” AS 


“No. ”» 

“Last night you have said that he was out late” 
“Yes, » . : 
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aes “pia you go out, too?” _ 
“ "No; I stayed right here.” 
“All the time?” 
“J didn’t go out of the room.” 
“Anybody call?” 
. “ “No. » 
SC} “Well, that bites me down to a point I wish to make. 
Now, try to remember, please: Did not a man—a gentle- 
man, we will say—call heré during the day, perhaps the 
| @ forenoon of the day before yesterday ? 
| “Wait, before you answer,” cautioned the detective. 

“When I asked you when you dusted the mantel last, you 

began to say that you did it yesterday morning, and then 

' you remembered that for some reason you deferred it, 

which showed that you have been in the habit of doing it 
in the morning, and that for separate reasons you have 
missed three mornings. I am not interested in the first 
time you missed it, because you have cleaned the mantel 
since that time, that is, in the afternoon of the day before 
yesterday. “This morning, we will say that you missed it 
because your master had been out late the night before, 
and you thought you might disturb him——” 
Buck nodded his head vehemently. 
“And yesterday morning you missed it again, Peat 
; you had cleaned it only the afternoon before, andy there- 
fi fore, it did not really need it.” 
Again Buck nodded his head. 
“So it remains that: you did not clean it on the morn- 
ing of the day before yesterday, because you were inter- 

r rupted, or the room was occupied at the time you would 

Bs usually have performed that duty. 

! “That you did clean it that same afternoon shows that 
you were alone in the room; so, now we come down to 
the question: Who called here to see your master dur- 
ing the early part of the forenoon of the day before 
yesterday ?” 

“Well, I’m teetotally blowed, I am!” exclaimed Buck. 

“Why?” asked Nick, smiling. ; 

“Because, while you didn’t know anything about it, 
you remembered it, and I, who did know all about it, for- 
got all about it.” ie 5 

“Well, who called?” 

“A chap with a Mexican name, or a Spanish name, I 
suppose it’s the same thing,” 

“For our purposes, yes. 

“Cortez.” 

Nick turned to the inspector. 

“We're getting warm,” he said: “The man who killed 
himself in the cell at police headquarters a week ago, and 
who we at one time believed to be Dazaar, was only a 


a ss. 


a 
What was EA name?” 


__dummy, after all, and was not even the same one who has 
played the part of Cortez before. 
ES “Now, Buck,” continued Nick, again fixing his attention 


on the former plainsman, “did you stay in the room at all 
while that man was here?” 

{ “Only a minute.” 
py “Mr. Chelsea gave him a eiges did you pass the box to 
a him?” aE 

“Yes; but how in thunder do you come to know it? 
| Have you got a rope on me?” 
ae Nick reached one hand behind a large photograph that 
stood upon the mantel and drew forth a cigar, half smoked. 
ES “Here is the cigar he took from the box when you 
5 passed it to him, Buck,” he said. “Do you see it? Do 
F iy! hee see the pene of his teeth Open it? TES, are the 


: 


ihe 


same as the marks upon this one| are they not? Ande bet 
they are, does it not follow that the ‘same man used both? ie 
“Buck Granger,” and the detective paused, to make his 
assertion more emphatic, “the man to whom you gave & \' 
that cigar is the man who killed Tom Chelsea. Don’t 


’ you think you knew more about this business than ee told — : nS 
us at first?” oo . 
CHAPTER IV. ct Be 7 
ENLIGHTENING DEDUCTIONS. ; ee a: 

Buck Granger could only stare at the ‘detective in un; a 


disguised amazement, for the process of deduction by * 
which Nick’ had arrived at the conclusion he developed Se | 
was utterly beyond his comprehension. “Ay 
“Well, Mr. Carter,” he said, when he had somewhat re- — 
covered from his surprise, “you can have my saddle and 
blanket. My hands are up in the air and my hat is off to 
you, sir, and don’t you forget it! Tom Chelsea used to 
say, after that night when you corralled him and took the | 
trail in his place, that you were a whole outfit by your, 
own lonesome, and Tom wasn’t a chap what would mis- 4 
take a dicky bird for a mountain lion. ; 
“I’m under your orders from this here blessed minute © 
till you fire me,” continued Buck, with an air of submis- 
sion, “and you'll find that that ain’t no idle jest.” 
“Thank you, Buck. I think I understand you, and I'll ~ 
accept your services. Now, let’s get down to business 
again.” 
“Ready, sir,” te ¥ 
“What time did Cortez come here?” . an 
“Som’ers about eleven in the forenoon, the day before ‘' 
yesterday.” age é 
“Did you admit him?” | ‘ae 
“T did.” | 
“Where was Tom?” 
“Sitting in that chair near the window, smoking and 
reading the morning paper.” 

“Did he seem to know Cortez?” | S's, 
“Yes, and no. He didn’t know him by sight, but when 
the stranger mentioned a name to him it was all pleasant 
in the instant. Tom got out of his chair, asked his nibs 
to take a seat, told me to give him a cigar, and acted as 
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if the chap was a long-lost brother.” 1 
“The name he mentioned belonged to a woman, didn’t © e 

it?” ; J 
soe thing f 
“And it was foreign, eh? Russian, in fact?” as a ‘ 
“Russian or Polish.” F-\ te 
“Plavatski, wasn’t it?” a 


“I say, would you mind telling me what is the use ing a 
asking me all these questions if you know the answers — fi 
beforehand?” asked Tom, with a look of blank amazement i 
on his face. By 

Nick smiled, and the inapector and the coroner Thushed or: 
outright, for the look of wonder on Buck’s face was com-_ oy 
ical to see. eT 

“Because,” answered Nick, after the laughter had sub- ~ i ay 
sided, “I don’t know all of them, and,- “perhaps, I do not oe | 
know any of them for a dead certainty, as you would: Says mG | 
until you corroborate me.” — | S Ms | 
“All right, sir; what next?” 3 oe 6) 
“Did you hear any more that passed between ther a: 
“Only this much, sir: Cortez told Tom ‘that he 
brought him a letter fren: Irma Elgyatsic, and adde 
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he wanted to be alone with Tom before he gave it to him. 
I didn’t wait for any more, then, but moseyed out of the 
room, for I saw without half trying that the business at 
hand was to be of the strictly between ‘you and me and 
lamp-post’ kind, and a hint is as good as a kick.” 

“And was that the last you heard or saw of him?” 

“It was, for a fact. I didn’t even see him when he went 
away, for I had an errand outside. I was gone half an 
hour, and when I returned the man had gone.” 

“What did Tom Chelsea have to say about him?” 

“Not a word.” / 

“Did you speak of the matter again to Tom?” 

“No, I didn’t ask any questions.” 

“Do you know what became of the letter that Cortez 
brought ?” 

“Yes.” 

“What ?” 

“Tom burned it.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“Because he had it in his hand when I came back, and 
while I was in the room he read it through again. Then 
he tore it into little bits and chucked the pieces into 
the fire.” 

“How do you know it was the letter?” 

“Because the part with the signature laid on top when 
the fragments dropped on the coals, and I could read, 
‘Faithfully yours, Irma Plavatski, on it as plain as the 
nose on your face.” 

“Did Tom never refer to the incident ‘after that?” 

“Only once.” 

“When was that?” 

“Just before I went out after the cigars to-night—just 
before he was killed.” 

“What did he say then, Buck?” 

“He said this: ‘If that greaser chap, Carte; should 
ever call here again when I’m not at home, Buck, chuck 
him: into the street,’ and when I made no reply, he waited 
a’minute and added: ‘I reckon we'll call on my friend, 
Carter, to-morrow, and give him a pointer ot two that 
will make him sit up and take notice.” 

“What did you say?” 

“Nothing. Tom had a way of knoWing his own busi- 
ness and not wanting anybody to interfere with it till he 
was asked.” 

‘Nick turned to the inspector. 

“It seems quite plain,” he said, “that this man who called 
himself Cortez came to the door and was admitted to these 
rooms by Chelsea himself, soot after Buck started out 
after the cigars.” 

“I don’t see it quite that way,” ventured the coroner, 
who had been an attentive listener, “for the reason that 
if that were so, the murdered man would not have been 
asleep in his chair when he was killed. He would have 
been in this foom where he received the man who called 
upon him.” 

“That is well reasoned, as far as it goes,” replied Nick, 
“only it doesn’t go far enough for the facts. You must 
temember that Tom Chelsea was a man who could not 
easily be caught off his guard.” 

“Bet your life on that!” put in Buck. 

“If his caller had made any attempt to do away with him 
while Chelsea’s eyes were wide open,” continued the de- 
tective, “he would have found his man as quick and as 
ready as he was himself. And no matter how quick Cor- 
tez might be in throwing a knife, I doubt if he could have 


made a motion to throw one, standing face to face with 
Chelsea, that would not have been dodged sufficiently, so 
that Chelsea would have got back at him somehow.” 

“Sure as shootin’!” commented Buck, in an aside. 

“The fact is,” went on Nick, “that when Chelsea was 
killed, he believed himself to be alone in these rooms, 
and he probably was alone. He doubtless changed his 
clothes after his caller had taken his departure. Then he 
went into the next room, dropped into the chair, and 
composed himself for a nap till Buck’s return, and fell 
asleep.” 

“Then how——” began the coroner, but Nick interrupted 
him. 

“Wait,” he said. 
it happened: 

“Cortez saw Buck go out of the house. He had prob- 
ably been awaiting that very opportunity. He immediately 
applied at the door and was admitted upon a real, or a 
pretended, errand from Irma ‘Plavatski, for Tom Chelsea 
was very much attracted by her beauty. They talked to- 
gether for a few moments, after which Cortez went out 
again, but in leaving the room he managed to spring the 
latch of the door so that it could be opened from the out- 
side without the aid of a key. 

“In all probability Chelsea had mentioned the fact that 
he intended to sleep a few minutes before Buck’s return. 
Cortez knew his man well enough to know that it was 
not a safe proposition to attack him while he had his wits 
about him, and so he figured upon returning while he 
was sleeping. 

“We will say that he went out, but that he did not 
leave the building: In fact, that he doubtless lingered 
‘about the halls until sufficient time hal elapsed so he 
could figure with some degree of certainty that Chelsea 
was asleep. 

“Can’t you see the rest?” 

“Give us your version of what remains,” requested the 
inspector. 

“It. is very simple,” said the detective. “When~ he 
thought the time was ripe, he opened the door softly. He 
discovered that this room was empty and that the door 
was closed between it and the one adjoining. 

“He came in here ‘and waited a little while longer, 
listening, no doubt, with his trained ears against the door 
of the bedroom. 

“When he was satisfied that Chelsea was sleeping, he 
opened that as softly as he did the other one.” / 

“That point right there is what puzzles me,” broke in 
Buck, “and this is. the reason: Tom was the lightest 
Sleeper you ever saw. A fly crawling on a blanket would 
wake him, almost, and that door squeaks.” 

“Nevertheless,” continued Nick, “he opened the door 
without awakening Chelsea. Everybody who has tried 
the act knows that the most squeaky door in the world 
can be opened silently if it is done slowly enough and 
with the proper pressure. All that is required is pa- 
tience. 

“Anyhow, he did open that one far enough to permit 
him to throw the knife. Chelsea was asleep in the chair, 
facing the door. The broad expanse of white shitt bosom 
offered a splendid target. The diamond blazing in the 
center served as a bull’s-eye. He threw the knife, and it 
went true to its mark. Tom Chelsea never moved after 
it struck him,’’ 

For a moment after Nick ceased speaking the silence 


“I think I can tell you exactly how’ 
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in the room remained unbroken, and then they were all 
startled by a resounding, gasping sob, followed by a 
hearty oath which cannot be repeated here, and they all: 
turned toward Buck Granger in the utmost astonishment, 


to discover that he had turned his back upon them and. 


crossed to the window, where he stood for a full minute, 
looking out upon the lights of the city streets. 

Presently he turned and faced them. 

“Partner,” he said, addressing Nick and ignoring the 
others—and his face was white and drawn with suffering, 
“T reckon you needn’t set me down as a cry baby just 
because I made this break, will you? You see, I loved 
Tom Chelsea better’n most men love, I reckon, and that 


-greaser’s knife hurt me a whole lot worse than it did 


him. 

“I’m not showing any white feather, as I know of,” con- 
tinued Buck brokenly, “only when you, Mr. Carter, tgld 
just how that thing was done, and I thought how I’d have 
liked to step into this room just about that minute, it sort 
of ketched me before I knew it. 

“I won't make any threats, Mr. Carter, but if you'll help 
me to find the man that chucked that knife into Torh, I'll 
engage to give you a correct imitation of a greaser getting 
hurt; and, as I said a little while ago, I’m serving under 
your banner till we do find him.” 

Nick Carter seized Buck’s hand and shook it warmly. 

“It is no sign of weakness in a man to shed a tear for 
a friend,” he said earnestly. 

“God bless you, Mr. Carter. Tom’ll be sitting up there, 
looking on and approving, while we work, and if, when 
this thing is done and we've trailed down the greaser and 
his outfit, you should happen some time when there ain’t 
anybody near you, to feel a slap on your back that you 
don’t know where it came from, you can just bet your 
sweet life it'll be Tom, and he’ll be saying, ‘Bully for you, 
Carter! Bully for you!’” 

“I think we'll find the murderer, all right, Buck,” said 
Nick confidently. 

“Find him? Why, we'll find him if he hides at the 
bottom of the crater of Popocatapetl. Oh, yes, we'll find 
him, if it takes the rest of our natural lives, Mr. Carter.” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE PREMONITION. 


“Inspector,” said Nick, “we have figured out pretty 
well how this thing happened, but it strikes me that we 
have neglected the question, why did it happen?” 

“I was just thinking of that, Nick,” replied the in- 
spector. “I do not believe that it was done by the com- 
mand of Irma Plavatski, and if it was done without it, 
why, the only motive that we can attribute to the deed is 
that the man, Cortez, was getting even with Chelsea for 
putting himself in your way so that you could steal his 
identity, as you did when you captured the woman, and 
getting into that cellar where the Devil Worshipers met.” 

“It wasn’t that, either, inspector.” 


“What, then?” 
“Jealousy.” 
“Eh ?” ; 


- “Jealousy, inspector, nothing else.” 
“Do you mean that Irma Plavatski was in love with 


‘ _ Chelsea, and that Cortez knew it?” 


“Just about that. If I am any judge of a woman’s 


he: human nature, she met with the greatest disappointment of 


her life when she discovered in ahet erie an ithe! Devil 


Worshipers, that the man she believed to be Thomas a 


It made very little difference to hers 


sea, “was another. 
The only shock. toe 


that it happened to be Nick Carter. 


her was that it was not Thomas Chelsea. Do you cae | 


stand me?” | : 

“Well?” - 

“When, for one instant, she believed that he had bes 
trayed her, she was like a tigress, but when she discovered 
that the betrayal was through no fault of his, her manner 
changed entirely. She didn’t seem to care what happened 
to her.” 

“So you followed out your old habit of putting two 
and two together,” 

“Exactly. Now, if you will recall what happened at 
the time we rounded up the Devil Worshipers in the 
cellar, you will remember that Irma Plavatski, as Dazaar, 
offered no objections to permitting herself to be strapped 


to the shield; and that was a genuine fool thing for her — | 


to do, and something that she never would have done 
if she had been in possession of her usual astuteness and 
shrewdness.” 

“Then why did she permit it?” 

“Simply because she believed that I was Thomas Chel- 
sea, and that she was in love with him. Being in love 
with him, she had perfect confidence in him. She knew 
that he was a man of unusual nerve and daring, and she 
saw an opportunity to show that she was not afraid. She 
did not, of course, think that he recognized her in her 
disguise as the chief of the Devil's clique, but when the 
time came to lay aside her disguise, she would be in a 
position to assure him that she had nerve and daring, 
also; and she knew that he admired those qualities above 
all others.” 

“That is good reasoning, Nick.” 

“T think it is correct, too. Now, we come to the remain- 
ing point, and it is this——” 

“Out with it.” 

“There is more truth in this talk about the Seven than 
we have supposed. In fact, I have no doubt that there 
was at one time seven adept followers of hers, who did 
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her bidding, and who acted as her agents so that she could _ 


herself remain in the dark. 

“The man who killed himself with radium in the cell at 
headquarters was one of them; Cortez is another; whether 
there are still others or not, I cannot say, only that I do 
think the Tibetans we captured were nothing more than 
servants—and I also think that if there were seven, be- 
sides Dazaar or Irma, six of them are either dead or in 
another country, and the seventh is Cortez. Do you fol- 
low me?” 

“Perfectly.” _ 

“Well, Cortez has discovered that Irma, or, in other 
words, Dazaar, is in love with Chelsea. I think it would 
be in keeping with her character to tell him so, and defy 
him, even though she is in prison; and that would explain 
why he killed Chelsea. Now, another thing——” 

“Well?” 


“I want you to do me a very great favor.” i vari 


“What is it, Nick?” 


a single change is made in its appearance, or befo 
we move Chelsea’s body out of the chair where : tn 


vie 
“T want you to bring Irma Plavatski to this room ee 


m Pa se 
rests.” 3 erate om a 


“Splendid, Nick I'll do it.” 
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“Bring Her t to this room. ‘Tell her nothing that she will 
see when she. gets here. ‘When she arrives, I will meet 


her alone—the rest of you can wait in the third room, 
out of sight—and I will tell her that she is wanted in that 


room where the body is. 

“I think, if Irma Plavatski can ever be prevailed upon 
to talk, it will be when she discovers the corpse of the 
man she loved, and knows that he/was killed by one of 
her own followers. Now, how soon can you have her 
here?” 

“Inside of an hour.” 

Ma I need not suggest that you keep her well guarded.” 

The inspector smiled, and in another moment he had 
driven away in a carriage, accompanied by two of his 
men. 

“I will bring sae here myself,” was all he said, but it 
was enough. Nick knew that there would be no danger 
of her -escaping. 


* 9 * * * * 


It is necessary, here, to digress for a moment from the 
main thread of our story in order to describe other inci- 
dents which occurred after the detective left his home, 
which he did about nine o’clock in the evening, it will be 
remembered. 

The reader will recall the fact that he left Adelina 
engaged upon some embroidery work in her own sitting 
room, and that Patsy was with her; also that Ten-Ichi 
was out at the time. 

Nick had been absent from the house less than half an 
hour when there was a ring at the door, and presently 


Joseph, the manservant, came to announce that there was 


a gentleman in the parlor to see Mr. Carter. 

Word was sent down to the caller that Mr. Carter could 
not be seen, and Joseph promptly returned with the mes- 
sage that the gentleman would consider it a favor if one 
of his assistants would receive him for a moment, as he 
came on very urgent business, 

“You had better see who it is and what he wants, 
Patsy,” said Adelina, “but remember what Mr. Carter said 
about your not leaving the house.” 

“T’ll not forget,” replied Patsy, and he went out of 
the room. : 

When a quarter of an hour had passed and he did not 
return, Adelina began to feel some surprise at his delay, 
but decided that the business was of real importance, and, 
therefore, detained him. 

But when half an hour had passed, and he still did not 
return, she began to feel some genuine alarm, and at last 
she rang the bell for her maid. 

The maid did not appear, and she rang again; but 
still there was no answer, and she was on the point of 
going in search of Patsy herself, when the door of her 
sitting room was opened softly, and a man—a total stranger 
to her, stood in the doorway. 

She had heard Nick describe many of the characters 
With whom he had been brought in contact since the 
presence of Dazaar im the city of New York, and she in- 
stantly recognized in this stranger the person to whom he 


‘had referred as Don Murillo Cortez, who had first been 


introduced to him as a banker, named Gray, and who was, 
without doubt, one of the followers of Dazaar. 
Instantly she realized the terrible danger she was. in, 


-and, with a bound that would have done credit to the 


_ great detective himself, she leapee toward the table which 
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,as she pulled the drawer open, his hand fell upon her 


tliere was always a loaded cavolger iM ae 


The stranger was too quick for her, however, for even — #: 


arm and snatched it away, and the next instant she was ae. 
whirled around, away from the table, and, in spite of Ny 
her struggles, thrust backward into the chair re she © 
had been seated a moment before. ee : 

Then, and then only, she opened her mouth to scream, "i 
but the man’s other hand was thrust rudely across it, and 
her cry was stifled, while the cold, clear voice of the 
stranger, with just a trace of foreign accent in the pro- 
nunciation, told her to be silent. 

“If you cry out or attempt to call for assistance, madam,” 
he said, “I will be compelled to chloroform you. Be 
silent, and you will not be injured.” 
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Horror of chloroform is natural to everybody, and © E- 
Adelina instantly decided that she would much prefer to 


keep her senses about her, and to save her cries for a 
moment when there might be more promise of their at- 
tracting attention than at the present moment, and so she 
kept silent. a 

With the celerity of a practiced hand, the stranger 
snapped a pair of diminutive handcuffs upon Adelina’s 
wrists, and then, with a courtesy that would have been _ 
ludicrous, had it been less tragic, he Se aps a second pair 
in her shackled hands, and said: ua 

“Will you fasten these upon your ankles, or will you $ 
compel me to do it for you?” , 

Without a word of protest, Adelina leaned forward and — 
snapped the irons around her ankles, noticing as she did 
so, that the connecting chain between them was sufficiently 
long to permit the person who wore them to take short 
steps, so that walking was not rendered utterly impossible, 
although any effort in that direction must necessarily be 
very slow. 

“Now, madam,” said Cortez, “will you walk to the auto- 
mobile that is awaiting us at the door, or will you compel 
me to chloroform you, and then carry you?” 

“Where are you taking me?” she demanded. 

The man smiled coldly, and replied: 

“T think, madam, that the circumstances are such that 
I must request you to comply with my wishes without 
asking questions. 


od ooh 


“I have. treated you with becoming courtesy, thus far, 
and I will continue to do so as long as you offer no re- 
sistance or objections. I will not answer for the continu- 
ance of my patience. Be assured that there is nobody 
near to come to your assistance, so it will be better for 
you if you obey me without questions.” 


“When I get to the street I will scream,” 
thought; and she said aloud: 

“Very well. I will go.” 

“You will need your hat and wraps,” 
“Where are they?” 


She told him, and presently he threw a cloak around, 
her shoulders, and, with the remark that she could adjust 
her hat after she was in the automobile, he led her down 
the stairs. Oe hme $i 


was Adelina’s 


said Cortez. 


At the front door he paused a moment, and, drawing 
one of Dazaar’s daggers from its sheath, he showed the K 
glittering blade to her, and said: 

“I know that it is your intention to call for aid vi 
we reach the street. Let me warn yu not to ee SO. if 
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you do, I will drive this knife through your heart, and I 
will escape.” 

He grasped her by the arm to steady her, and so led 
her, unresistingly, down the steps and across the pave- 
ment to the automobile, which proved to be a limousine. 
Then, half lifting her inside, he followed and closed the 
door, while the chauffeur immediately crowded on the 
power and drove rapidly away. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A LEVER TO LIFT HER OUT OF SILENCE, 


Ten-Ichi, Nick Carter’s Japanese assistant, as the reader 
knows, was off duty, and had gone out that evening for a 
stroll, and it so happened that he turned the adjacent cor- 
ner toward the house on his return, just at the moment 
that the automobile drove away from the curb. 

He was not in time to discover who had entered it, or, 
indeed, to see that any person had. done so, and as it 
was by no means an unusual thing for automobiles to 
approach and to leave from the front of Nick Carter’s 
house, he cast only a casual glance upon it as it sped past 
him along the street. 

It was just such a sidelong glance as will leave an im- 
pression upon the mind without immediately arresting the 
attention, and when he was ascending the steps of the 
house, he paused suddenly with one foot upon the top 
step, for he remembered in that instant that the man who 
drove the automobile had reminded him rather indefinitely 
of the Tibetans with whom he had been brought so 
closely in contact during the last few weeks. 

“Strange,” he thought, “that I didn’t notice the fact at 
the moment it attracted my attention,” and he turned his 
glance up the street, noticing that the automobile had al- 
ready turned the corner and disappeared. 

Then he took his key from his pocket and admitted him- 
self to the house. 

The instant he opened the door he paused suddenly 
and uttered an exclamation of astonishment in his own 
language, which showed that he was more than usually 
perturbed. 

The fact was that his nostrils were assailed by an odor 
which to another than himself might have been indescrib- 
able, but which he instantly recognized, and he turned and 
leaped quickly through the door again into the vestibule 
where, without loss of time, he drew a silk handkerchief 
from his pocket and bound it tightly over his face, so 
that only his eyes remained uncovered. 

Then, with a revolver in either hand, he threw the 
door open a second time and cautiously stepped across the 
threshold. 


“The polpa powder!” he thought. 
been mischief of some kind here!” 


“Surely there has 


He was well aware of the almost instantaneous. effect 
of the subtle powder that is finer than any flour and almost 
as light in weight as air, and he knew that to walk un- 
protected into a room where’ it had been liberated in any 
quantity would mean that he would instantly be rendered 
unconscious. 


Readers of the Dazaar series will recall how effectively 
he used it himself on one occasion, and will understarid 
why he proceeded with so much caution. 


“Whoever has been here has not thought it necessary 
to turn off the lights,” thought Ten-Ichi, for every electric 


light in the house, seemed, as far as he could determine, 
to be ablaze. 

He paused and listened attentively for a moment, but 
not a sound of any description came to his ears, 

With the thought in his mind that it would be well aay 
him to cover the ground as he advanced, he turned to- 
ward the door of the reception room, which was tightly 
closed, and which, as a rule, was left ajar when the room 
was not occupied. 

Without pausing to tap a summons upon the panels, he 
threw it open, and, as he did so, uttered a short excla- 
mation of surprise. 

The room, like the hall, was brilliantly lighted, and in 
the center of it, stretched upon the rug at full length and 
looking more like a corpse than a living person, was Patsy 
Garvan. 

In an instant Ten-Ichi leaped into the room, seized the 
unconscious Patsy in his arms, and dragged him into the 
hallway, where, having dropped him on the floor again, he 
reéntered the reception room, threw open the windows, 
and then, returning to the hall, closed the door tightly be- 
hind him. 

One glance at Patsy’s features had told him that the 
young assistant was a victim of the subtle polpa powder, 
and that the room in which he had discovered him was 
saturated with the drug; and he realized also that the 
hall and the rest of the house was doubtless free from 
it~ At the same time, he did not remove the bandage 
from his face, for he was not yet certain, and the mere 
act of entering a room where it was would overcome him. 
There might be other rooms where its agency had also 
been employed, and he wished to be prepared for any- 
thing that might happen. 

Without pausing to devote any further attention to 
Patsy, for he knew that now, freed from the immediate 
presence of the floating powder, the young detective would 
soon revive without assistance, Ten-Ichi bounded up the 
stairs to the sitting room which Adelina was in the habit 
of occupying. 

One glance into the room developed the fact that it was 
unoccupied, and a more careful survey. of the apartment 
could add nothing to his knowledge, for Adelina had been 
able to leave no sign behind her. 

The mere presence of the polpa powder in the house, 
however, told Ten-Ichi as plainly as big, black lettering 
could have done, that one or more of the followers of 
Dazaar had been there and had taken the wife of Patsy 
Garvan away with him; and he realized, all too late, that 
the automobile that passed him as he approached the house 
on his return had borne Adelina away from it. 

Further search revealed the fact that all of the servants 
had been subjected to the same treatment that had been 


_meted out to Patsy, and that one and all of them had: 


fallen victims to the insidious subtlety of the polpa 
powder, which did its work so quickly and so thoroughly 
that any person in making use of it had only to inject the 
substance into a room through a keyhole in order to 
overcome, immediately, every occupant of it, 

When the servants were at last revived, not one of them 
could remember anything whatever of the occurrence, In- 
deed, it was difficult at first to make them believe that 
they had been rendered unconscious by the use of a foreign 
agency. The powder left no ill effects behind it, but not 
a thing that had happened could be recalled by any of 
those who had fallen a victim to it. 
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AE ce ve Patsy, however, it was different. , . 

‘It was not the first time that he had experienced the 

effect of the polpa powder, only it had been Ten-Ichi, in- 
stead of an enemy, who had made use of it the other 

time. Still, he remembered, with very good reason, that 
momentous occasion. » 

When Ten-Ichi related what had happened, and be- 
sought Patsy to tell.him everything that had taken place, 
so far as he could recall the incidents, Patsy’s first remark 

* was to ask what time it was, and when Ten-Ichi replied 

that it was half past ten, he remarked that exactly an 
; hour had elapsed since he was called downstairs to the 
’ reception room. 
Then, in a few words, he related all that had happened 
zt since Ten-Ichi left the house early in the evening, begin- 
ning with the inspector’s call upon the detective, and re- 
calling the particular warning given by Nick Carter, that 
I. neither of his assistants should go out of the house until 
bh his return; and then he came to the point where he was 
called down to the reception room himself. 

“When I entered the reception room,” said Patsy, “the 
man who was there, whoever he might have been, for I 
had only an indistinct view of him, must have been be- 
hind the door, for at first I saw nobody. But I had 
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snatched from my hands and closed with a bang. I wheeled, 
but only to find myself enveloped in a cloud of dustlike 
powder, through which, dimly, and for an instant only, I 
"could see the form of a stranger. Then I remember noth- 
ing more till just now.” 
: . “What are we to do now?” he asked, when he ba: com- 
, pleted his story. 
“I'll tell you,” replied Ten-Ichi. 


al 


“Fortunately, there are 


© two of us here, and, therefore, we are enabled to do 
two things at once.” 
4 “Sure,” assented Patsy. 

“The ‘first, and, therefore, the most important thing to 
do, is to carry the intelligence to the chief without an in- 
stant’s delay,” 

~ “Right you are, Ten-Ichi.. It wouldn’t do to keep him 
ar waiting.” 


“Very well. You go there where he is at once, and 

» leave me to go my own way. Tell the chief that I saw 
the automobile that bore Mrs. Garvan away, and that I 
am going to try to get track of it—that I will work from 
this end, independently. While there is no apparent clew, 
I have the feeling that I can pick up one, for I can 
describe the automobile and the chauffeur, and it will be 
strange if they were not noticed by somebody along the 
route they followed.” 

“Sure thing,” said Patsy. 

“Do you know where to find the chief?” questioned Ten- 
Ichi. 

“Yes,” said Patsy. 
“Then get to him as fast as you can.” 

As is natural to suppose, Patsy was greatly exercised 
‘over the disappearance of Adelina, but he kept himself 
well in hand, and made every effort to reach Nick Carter 
as quickly as possible. 


* * * * * * + 


So it happened that the inspector had been gone from 
the apartments at the Drury Arms, where Thomas Chelsea 
had met such an untimely end, only a very few moments 
_ when Patsy arrived there with the disturbing news of the 
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stepped across the threshold, and instantly the door was 


invasion of the detectives house, and the abduction 
Mrs. Garvan. . 

After the first shock of surprise, Nick Carter thetesed a in 
silence to the ‘end of the tale, for it w 
of the man that he acted with the greatest moderation at — 


critical times when another less experienced and less de-_ is 


termined man would have leaped at the effort of “doing 
something” at once. ; 


“It is too bad that Ten-Ichi didn’t return sixty sec- a ; 


onds sooner than he did,” said the detective quietly, when — 
Patsy had finished, “but as it is, if there is a trail to find, 
the little Jap will find it, and if he does not find one, we 


will hear from him very soon. If he doesn’t show up here Ls a 
ca 


by the time we are ready to leave, there will be a good rea- 
son for his absence.” 

Even Patsy wondered at the quiet manner of the Pk; 
tective, but the next remark that Nick Carter made, en- 
lightened him. 

“Patsy,” he said, “we can find out where they have taken 
Adelina, by remaining right where we are for the present. 
The only person in the world who will be able to enlighten 
us, aside from the man who took her away, will be brought 
to this room in the care of the inspector, in a very few 
minutes. It was Cortez who took her away, Patsy, and it 
is Irma Plavatski who is coming here; Irma Plavatski, or, 
in other words, Dazaar.” 

Then he turned to Buck Granger. 

“Buck,” he said, “the same man who murdered your 
master, has been to my house since I came here, and stolen 
the wife of my assistant here, Patsy Garvan. I think now, 
my friend, that we all have common cause together.” 

“Bet your life we have, sir, and it’s a million to one 
that we'll win out, too.” | 4 

“Win out, Buck? Of course we'll win out. There is 
never any other view to take of matters of this kind.” 

“And this woman you have sent for, Mr. Carter, do you 
think she will know something about it?” 

“Yes; I not only think she will know about it, but I 
also think she will be willing to tell about it. She will do 
anything to get square with the person who has killed 
the man she loved. That is the lever that will lift her 
out of silence, Buck.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
IN THE PRESENCE OF DAZAAR. 


The time was not really very long, although to those 
who .waited it seemed almost interminable, before the in- 
spector ushered Irma Plavatski into the room where Nick 
Carter was awaiting her, for the others of the company 
had withdrawn, at his request, to another room of the 
suite. 

Irma seemed to be more beautiful than ever, if such 
a thing were possible, and she carried herself with an 
outward appearance of assurance and ease, that was in- 
imitable. 


“This is an unexpected honor, Mr. Carter,” she said, 


inclining her head haughtily when she entered the room. | 


Nick replied to her salutation with a bow, and, with a 
wave of his hand, requested her to be seated. 


“Whatever your reason may be for bringing me here,” 


continued Irma Plavatski, after she had accepted the de- “pe 


tective’s invitation, “and I suppose it is an important one. 
else you would not have sent for me, peti me to say a 
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I am indebted to you for a most pleasurable freedom, even 
if it is only momentary.” 

“It is not to me to whom you are indebted,” replied 
Nick coldly. 

“No? May I then venture to inquire the name of the 
person to whom my thanks are due?” 

“Thomas Chelsea,” said Nick shortly. 

The woman started, and Nick thought that she paled a 
little. He was sure that there was an almost imperceptible 
catching of her breath; however, she replied almost \in- 
stantly : 

“Really, you surprise me; and may I add that I think 
you also deceive me? If I were a man, and accustomed 
to stronger terms of expression, I might state my opin- 
ion in two words; that is, I might say, you lie.” 

“It happens, however, that I tell the truth. Mr. Chelsea 
is in that room, waiting.” 

Nick pointed toward the closed door beyond which, 
still resting in the chair where he had been done to death, 
was the body of Thomas Chelsea. The inspector had with- 
drawn to a far corner of the room and was discreetly 
silent. 

Irma glanced toward the closed door and shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“Then I must insist, since he is my host, that he is not 
overcourteous,” she said. 

“Unfortunately for him, and for you, also, he is un- 
able to leave that room,”,said Nick. 

The remark told upon her instantly, for she took one 
little step toward the detective, and, bending toward him 
in her eagerness for further knowledge, she said: 

“Is he ill?” she demanded, while her eyes widened and 
fixed themselves intently upon the detective. 

But the reply which came instantly, seemed entirely 
to reassure her, for she threw her head back quickly and 
laughed aloud. 

“So,” she said. “He is a prisoner, then, like myself, 
and you have brought me here to appear against him, 
to discover if you can incriminate him with my affairs. 
Is that it?” 

“No; that is not it, either.” 

“What, then?” 

“Step this way and find out,” said Nick. 

He crossed the room past her and threw open the door, 
taking care to stand in such a position that she would be 
unable to see into the room until she crossed the threshold. 


With an expression on her face that was closely akin 
to bewilderment, Irma followed him. 


She had passed through the door and was inside the 
bedroom before she discovered the figure of Chelsea 
seated in the chair opposite the entrance, and even then, 
she did not observe that he was dead. 


Nevertheless, there was a certain stillness about the 
form in the chair that awed her, for she hesitated one 
instant as if to assure herself that it was indeed Chelsea, 
and then moved forward toward him. 


She made three or four quick strides before the truth 
was forced upon her, and then she stood transfixed, poised 
upon the ball of one foot and the full imprint of the other, 
as if the sudden horror of what she saw had arrested all 
the animation within her while she was in the act of 
taking a step. 

The detective had withdrawn to one side and was stand- 
ing near the bed, watching her, The inspector had fol- 


lowed to the doorway, and stood jusf within it, also watch- 
ing. Both were silent and attentive. . 

If, however, either of them expected the usual vehement 
outbreaking of poignant grief, they were doomed to dis- 
appointment, for Irma remained absolutely still, 

Nick, who had taken a position so that he could keep 
the beautiful woman’s face, in view, saw that only her 
eyes had motion, but that they darted their lightninglike 
glances from point to point until they had taken in every 
detail of the situation. 

But he saw more than that. He saw the color go out 
of her face, and a deathlike whiteness take its place. He 
saw the muscles of the throat contract, the brows draw 
together, the pupils of her eyes narrow to the size of pin 
points, and the nostrils spread open. 

Full sixty seconds passed before she moved at all, and 
during that time the officers who watched the scene re- 
mained as silent and motionless as she did. 

It was a period of intensest excitement into which no 
whisper of sound entered to break the spell. 

Irma Plavatski was different from all other women 
with whom the detective had ever come in contact, and 
now, it seemed, that she was to prove herself quite as 
widely different in her anguish and grief as in other 
things. 

Presently she glided forward again, pausing a second 
time when she was within a yard of Thomas Chelsea’s 
body, and again lapsing into the same statuesque attitude 
of observation and study that she had taken when she first 
had entered the room. 

Then, after another moment had elapsed, she permitted 
herself to sink slowly to her knees in front of the body of 
the man she had loved, and so she remained for a length 
of time that extended so long that twice the detective and 
the inspector exchanged glances of amazement and inter- 
rogative surprise. 

It seemed almost as if she were praying, only that the 
thought of prayer could not be entertained in connection 
with the character of Irma Plavatski; and yet, her subse- 
quent action suggested it more strongly than ever. 

She rose from her knees, and, stepping still nearer to 
the body, bent forward and pressed her lips against the 
cold forehead of the man who had been so vilely slain. 
Then, straightening her body, she turned, and with not 
a trace of emotion upon her face, save the deathlike pallor 
that enveloped it, she said, addressing her words to Nick 
Carter: ¥ 

“You haye brought me here to tell you who killed him?” 

“Yes,” replied Nick, “We brought you here to tell us 
more than that, I know who killed him. It was the 
man whom I have met and known as Cortez, That much 
we know now; but Irma Plavatski, you were brought here 
to tell us where to find and to bring to justice the mur- 
derer of the man you loved.” 

“Yes, I loved him, I loved Thomas Chelsea,” she ad- 
mitted, speaking more to her own consciousness than to 
Nick’s. 

“Then you will help us,” said Nick. 

She was silent for a moment, and then, with slow 
emphasis, she replied: 

“Upon certain conditions that I will make, I will be- 
tray the murderer of Thomas Chelsea into your hands, 
although 1 would: much prefer to deal with him myself. 
You will merely take his life in redress for this one, but 
I would make him suffer the agonies of the thousand times 


damned, and make his life for one whole year, a lingering 
horror of agony and torture. But you will not permit 
that ?” 

“No,” said Nick. 

“Then 1 will make my ‘conditions, and if you accept 
them, | will deliver him into your hands.” 

“What are your conditions?” 

“Have no fear, Mr. Carter, for they will not be difficult 
for you to accord to me. The whole world has under- 
gone a change since I entered this room,’ i" 

“What are your conditions?” 

“There has been a change going on within me ever 
since | met Thomas Chelsea,” she continued, ignoring the 
question. “It had already begun when you visited the 
cellar where you captured me. If it had not been for that 
I would not now be your prisoner. I was learning to 
love, but the fullness of love never came till I entered 
this room. You did the wisest act of your life in bringing 
me here, Mr. Carter.” 

“Again,” he said, “what are your conditions?” 

“These,” she said, taking a step nearer to the detective, 
and still ignoring the presence of the inspector who stood 
in the doorway. 

“You must permit me to remain with the body of the 

man I loved until it is put away from me forever, in the 
grave. You may put an iron belt around my waist, if you 
will, and chain me to the wall, but you must not take me 
from this room, and you must not shackle my hands or my 
feet. Place as many as you will here to keep watch over 
me, for although I will promise you, and do promise you 
now, that I will make no effort to escape from you, I know 
that you will not believe me.” 

“No; we could not accept your word for that, madam,” 
replied Nick gravely. 

“Then my condition resolves itself to this: You must 
assure me that I may remain with the body of Thomas 
Chelsea, and never be taken from it till it is in the grave, 
and that my hands and feet must be free to use during 
that time. What other arrangements you make for my 
safe-keeping do not concern me.” 

“And if we grant your SeaHest, you agree to tell us all 
you know about——” 

“T agree to make a full confession to you, to the inspector 
here, and to a third person, who can take down my words 
as I utter them; and—it is now nearly midnight—I will 
further assure you that you will have the murderer of 
Thomas Chelsea in custody before dawn.” 

“We agree to your conditions,” said the inspector, from 
the doorway, before Nick could reply. 

“Thank you, sir,’ she said, turning toward him, “Again 
I assure you that I will make no effort to escape from you. 
You may believe me or not, but I will tell you this: If I 
were free to leave this house now and to go my way, I 
would remain here—with him. If you should all with- 
draw I would still remain here and watch over all that 
remains of the man I loved. If you should offer me my 
freedom, I would not accept it till after he is in his grave, 
and even then only for the purpose of finding the man 
who killed him and making him acquainted with degrees of 
suffering that no human being has ever known before in 
this world; and after that, | would return to you and gladly 
suffer any penalty you might put upon me, for, gentlemen, 
I know better than you can tell it to me, that my own 
hand is behind this murder. 

“I am the cause of it,” she continued, after a dramatic 
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pause. “My teachings have made it possible. It was not 
my hand that struck Thomas Chelsea down, but it was my 
power that was behind that hand. 

“You regard me in amazement because the horror of this 
scene does not affect me as it would affect others, but it 
is for you to remember that I’ am not as other human 
beings. I have told Nick Carter, here, that | am a sorcer- 
ess, but I am more, and worse than a sorceress, for | am 
a fiend—a devil—a monstrosity—a travesty upon creation— 
the spirit and the consciousness of a being who has in- 
habited this world for more centuries than you are years 
old now, for the time being existing in the guise of a young 
and beautiful woman. 

“I was warned against this fate when I became Irma 
Plavatski, and the prophecy has come true. I have met it. 


Listen to my confession, and you shall not only know the , 
truth, but you shall learn how to rid the world of Dazaar 


forever.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE HYPNOTIC MESSAGE OF DAZAAR. 


“Shall we go into the next room?” asked the inspector; 
but Irma threw one glance of utter scorn upon him as 
she replied: 

“Have I not said that it is my one desire in life not to 
leave the presence of the body of Thomas Chelsea again 
until it is under the ground?” 

“One moment,” said Nick. “Before we go into the 
matter of the confession, I have something to say, and 
I'have waited this long because I knew well that Irma 
Plavatski would not utter the words I most desire to hear 
until she was induced to a proper frame of mind by the 
incident that has happened here.” Then, addressing her 
directly, he added: 

“After Murillo Cortez came here and killed Tom Chel- 
sea, he went to my house, and by making use of his polpa 
powder, he has entrapped the wife of my assistant, Patsy 
Garvan. She is now in his power. He took her away in 
an automobile that was driven by a Tibetan.” 

“He will not dare to injure her without my knowledge 
and permission,” said Irma. 

“He dared to injure Thomas Chelsea.” 

“But this is different. “Ie knew that I loved Thomas 
Chelsea, and killed him through jealousy. He dared to do 
that by the power of his own conceit, because he believed 
that with Chelsea out of the way I would accept him 
again.” 

“Ah 

“But he will not dare to offer so much as an indignity 
to your assistant’s wife, for he knows that | would not 
forgive him if he did.” 

“Nevertheless,” said Nick, “measures must be taken at 
once to liberate her.” 

“And if I refuse?” asked Irma, but in a tone which 
seemed to assure her listeners that she had no thought 
of refusing. e 

“In that case,” said Nick, “notwithstanding what ‘he ia 
spector has said, for I believe he will bear me out in this! 
you shall be returned to your prison cell at once without 
your confession, and I will hunt Cortez down without your 


- aid,” 


“Nick Carter, you are a brave and a daring man. lf 
it pleases you to know it, then know that you have my full 
admiration.” 
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“Tt does not please me. I don’t care for your admira- 
tion, madam.” 

“No? But you shall have proof that although I am in 
your power, although I am a prisoner here I can still reach 
outside your walls and chains and direct that my will be 
done.” 

“Give us the proof, then.” 

“Have you an assistant here, or a person whom you 
can trust?” 

Tyres.” 

“Call him, or them; if there are two it will be better.” 

“My assistant here is Patsy Garvan,” said the detective 
pointedly. 

“Patsy? Yes. And I owe him some reparation. He 
shall have it. Call him. Now, who is the other assistant 
I see? The one who talks Tibetan?” 

“No; he is not here. It is the man who was the friend 
and confidant of the dead man, there.” 

“Buck Granger. Call him.” 

“Do you know him, also?” 

“No. I have never seen him, but I know about him. 
Call him.” 

Nick called Patsy and Buck Granger, and in a moment 
they entered the room. 

“You are Buck Granger?” she asked, addressing the 
tall ex-cowboy. 

“T reckon I am, lady,” he replied. 

“You loved—him—did you not?” she asked, pointing at 
the silent form in the chair. 

“T reckon I did. Did you call me in-here to ask me that 
question ?” 

“No. I asked that you be called so that I could tell you 
that before the sun rises the man who killed him will be 
in Nick Carter’s power. Now, more. I will force him 
to deliver himself to these men here in this room; but you, 
Buck Granger, must help me.” 

Buck glanced sideways at Nick, and the detective nodded 
to him in reply to the silent question, and said: 

“Do as she directs you to do, Buck,” 

“All right. I’m only too ready and willing. Fire away, 
madam. What's the lay?” 

“T have been told that you speak Spanish,” she replied. 
“Is it true?” 

“T talk the greaser’s lingo, and I reckon it’s about the 
same as Spanish.” 

“Tt will do. Get me a pen and ink, and then bare your 
right arm to the elbow.” | 

“Going to tattoo me?” 

“Merely with ordinary ink, and without pricking the 
fiesh. It will wash off.” 


The ink was brought, and Buck, having bared his arm 


as directed, approached Irma, who stood in the middle of 
the floor, pen in hand, ready for him. 

Pulling the skin down on either side of the arm until 
i+ was drawn tightly across it, and thus presented a smooth 
Arface, she rapidly traced characters upon it, which in 
_.les’xn might have been Chinese, but which Nick knew 
were not. 

Then, having drawn them there, she still held the arm 
firmly in her grasp, while she raised her eyes slowly to him, 
and in a low tone she said to him: 

“Watch the figures I have made on your arm and tell 
me when they are dry.” 

His eyes sank to his arm again, but hers remained fixed 
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‘rapidly in Tibetan, while’to every word she utte | 
paid the most absolute attention, and it was at once evi-_ 


until suddenly, after a minute or two had passed, 


upon him, 2 
she said: 


she released the arm, and, taking a step back, 
“Raise your eyes, cover your arm again, and listen to 
my commands.” 


Then, to the astonishment of all, she began to speak 
red, Buck 


dent that he understood what she was saying. 

Thus, she talked on rapidly for several minutes, at 1n- 
tervals taking him by the arm she had marked, and pointing 
to the locality where she had| made the tracings. And 
then, as abruptly as she began, she ceased speaking. 

Turning to Patsy, she said: 

“Young man, your duty in this affair consists in foilow- 
ing blindly wherever Buck Granger shall lead you, and in 
guarding him against Collision in the streets, for he will 
go as one who is blind. During all the time you are with 
him, until you return to this room and to me, do not 
speak to him.” : 

“By asking Buck Granger to concentrate his gaze upon 
his atm and thus diverting his attention from other things, 
I have been able to get him perfectly under the hypnotic 
spell. In that condition I have imbued him with a knowl- 
edge of Tibetan, sufficient for our purposes, and he goes 
to Murillo Cortez as my accredited messenger.” 

“But Cortez will know that he is hypnotized?” 

“Of a surety he will know it, and it will be unmistak- 
able proof to him that my orders are transmitted literally, 
and that no persén in the world other than myself could 
have issued them. It is the only way in which I can compel 
Cortez to obey me now—by sending a hypnotic message. 
Any other means he might have an excuse for doubting, 
but this he will know is real.” 

“Well, what then, after Buck finds Cortez?” 

“Murillo Cortez will deliver Patsy Garvan’s wife into 
the charge of Buck, and Patsy and they will conduct her 
safely to your house, where the servants will receive her, 
after which they will return_here. At five o’clock in the 
morning Murillo Cortez will come here té this house.” 

“Here to this house? To the house where the body of 
his victim will be awaiting him?” 

“Aye, here to this house, but he will come in the belief 
that he will be able to rescue me from your clutches. 


“That is the hope I have held out to him. Buck will 
instruct him exactly what to do, and it will be to Cortez 
as if I uttered the words in person, for he will know that 
the messenger is repeating only what I have instructed— 
or rather, commanded him to say. You need give yourself 
no concern, Mr. Carter. My plans will work perfectly.” 


~ 


Nick regarded her, still with some doubt in his eyes, and 
she must have read his thoughts, for with a little sad 
smile that was almost pathetic, she said: 


“You are asking yourself if you can trust me. You are 
wondering if this may not be another of my fiendish 
schemes to get these two in my power and to deliver them 
over to your enemies, so that there may, perhaps, be an 
exchange of prisoners.” 


“I will confess,” replied Nick, “that such thoughts did 


occur to me,” 
j 


“Dismiss them, then, for I tell you, and truly, that this 
is the only way in which your wishes can be carried out 
—it is the only way in which Patsy Garvan’s wife can be 
returned to your own home in perfect safety this night; 
and it is the only way in which the murderer of Thomas 
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Chelsea can be delivered over to you alive, for if he ing, I beg that you will try to dismiss them, for I shall 
i found that you pursued him too closely and that there speak only the truth. 


was no chance for him to escape, he would take his own 
life, instantly, and as effectively as Gracchi did—for that 
was the name of the man who killed himself with radium, 
as you call it, but with sun fire, as I know it to be, in the 
cell at pdlice headquarters. 

“And last, but not least, Mr. Carter,” she continued, “as 
you have reason to know, it is the only way in which you 
will be enabled to clear away entirely from the vicinity 
of New York, all those who have knowledge of the ways 
of Dazaar.” 

“There are others, then, besides Cortez?” 

“Yes, there are others, but they are inferiors. Three of 
them, Cortez will bring here with him to aid him in the 
supposed work of rescuing me, and they must be sacrificed. 
What remains besides the three will have orders, before he 


oe leaves them, to leave the country and return to their own 
land, there to remain for the rest of their days. Do you 
still object to the expedition of Buck Granger and Patsy ?” 
3 “No. Let them go.’ 

, Again Irma turned to Patsy. 
“Remember my instructions,” she said. “You are to go 
with Buck Granger without being with him. You will 
y take his arm and guide him while being led by him. You 


will not address a word to him, for he will not understand 

what you are saying if you de so. You will go with him 

to the house he will visit, and remain outside while he 
enters, and until he rejoins you, and when he does so your 
wife will be with him. You will take her home, and then 

i guide Buck Granger back here to me. If you fail in 
carrying out these instructions to the letter, Nick Carter’s 
plan will fail, and you will be the cause.” 

, Patsy did not deign a reply to the woman. His con- 
tempt for her was too profound; but he crossed the room 
to the door and stood there waiting. 

Irma turned to Buck Granger then. He had stood, while 
she was talking, apparently heedless of everything that was 
said, and now at a motion from her he passed through 
the door and out upon the street with Patsy clinging to 

‘ his arm. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE CONFESSIONS OF DAZAAR. 


When Patsy and Buck Granger had left the room, Irma 
Plavatski turned to Nick and the inspector and said; 

“Before I begin with my confession, gentlemen, let me 
Suggest to you that if you haye not men enough already 
in these apartments to cope with four brawny Tibetans, to 

\say nothing of Murillo Cortez, who is a veritable tiger 
when he is aroused, and who is second in power and re- 
source only to myself, it would be well for you to send 
for others without delay, 

“When Cortez appears here, at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, he will do so with the intention of rescuing me, and 
in the belief that he will succeed in doing so. He is not 
an easy man to conquer, and the men he will bring with 
him are giants of strength,” 

“That is a good suggestion,” said the inspector. “J will 

, direct one of my mtn to telephone for others at once.” 

4 “And now,” said Irma, when he had returned to the 

room, “I shall say what.I ‘have to say to you while seated 
here beside this dead man, and with his hand in mine. 

Whateyer doubts you may have in mind while I am speak- 


sy 


“You will hear some strange and wonderful things that 
are beyond your limit:of belief, and if you find that your 
reason cannot credit those things, attribute my statements 
to whatever motive you please, save the one of untruth, 
for in all that I say I shall be perfectly sincere. 

“First, then, I am Dazaar. 

“I, whom you have known as Irma Plavatski, am not 
Irma Plavatski at all, for Irma Plavatski has been in 
the region of spirits these five years or more. She is 
what you would call dead, and I, Dazaar, am here in her 
place, living in her body as you sometimes liye in other 
people’s houses. 

; “Second, Dazaar, originally, was not even a woman, but 
a man, but | who was a man at one time, and if you will 
believe me, for many times, am now a woman. 

“In laying aside the outward appearance of a man,” she 
continued, “and in adopting the guise of a woman, and 
especially of a young and beautiful woman, the high priest 
of the Inner Temple of Tibet, who is the ruler of all 
Tibet and the holder of all knowledge, and to whom the 
Grand Lama is a baby weakling, warned me that I would 
become a woman, with a woman’s guile and a woman’s 
heart, and that, notwithstanding my varied experiences 
which should be sufficient to guard me against accidents 
of emotion or impulse, that I would find the end of my 
long existence and experience through a woman’s emo- 
tions. 

“How truly he spoke, this moment is the proof. 

“Can I make you understand that among the moun- 
tain fastnesses of Tibet, where the foot of man, as you 
know men, has never trod, there dwell many men who 
have lived for centuries, and yet who are still young? 

“You do not believe,” she went on without waiting for a 
reply, “because you will not believe, but it is nevertheless 
true. There are men there who have lived thousands of 
years, and whose wisdom and knowledge have found the 
solution of mysteries so profound that you deem it a sacri- 
lege to investigate them. 

“Enough of that. Now, in a word, to tell you how they 
live through ages of time and still preserve their perpetual 
youth, 

“It is a very simple method, although it seems to you 
so profound, and yet it is explained by a word with which 
you are perfectly familiar, for that word is hypnotism. 

“Let us, in order to explain this to you, imagine one of 
these men who is growing old, and who begins to feel 
the desire to renew his youth. 

“He selects a strong’and healthy boy who has not passed 
the age of ten years, conducts him to the temple, and to a 
room which he has provided and keeps provided for the 
purpose, and there he places that boy under the influence 
of the hypnotic power. 

“Through many years after that—ten at least, and some- 
times many more—that hypnotized boy is never permitted 
to wake from his hypnotic sleep, and is only partially 
aroused at intervals in order that he may be nourished with 
food. : 

“After years have passed in this way the control of the 
operator becomes so perfect that there may almost be 
said to exist two living bodies that are actuated by the 
same soul; but this is not true, because the soul of the 
boy is never absent from the body; it is only dormant, 
dwarfed and imbecile, and it only retains its hold upon the 
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body by the merést thread of existence which any sudden 
noise might snap. For that reason, as you can under- 
stand, the room is a silent one, far away from the possi- 
bility of invasion by any sudden noise. 

“The time comes when the man who is growing old 
desires the change to a younger body, and he prepares 
for it by putting the subject under his control into a much 
deeper sleep than usual. : 

“Then a third person, who is also an adept, is introduced 
into the room. He is provided with a huge gong, and he 
takes up a position close to the sleeping young man on 
the couch, and the old man, who is bending over him with 
all his mind and energy concentrated upon the object 
of his desires. 

“At precisely the right instant a terrible crash is struck 
upon the gong, and with the terrible sound—awful, indeed, 
fn that silent, tomblike place—the old man who is bending 
above the couch drops upon the floor, dead, and the young 
man who has been sleeping for years upon that couch 
leaps to his feet, filled with life and animation. 

“But, gentlemen, it is not the sleeping boy that has 
awakened; it is the old man who a moment ago stood 
beside the couch that had stolen the young man’s body for 
his future habitation. | 

“The soul of the young man has simply been crowded 
out of existence, just as you might thrust a child off 
a platform into the sea, and the soul of the old man has 
taken the place thus left vacant, just as you might seat 
yourself in a chair that another person had vacated. 


“This sort of thing goes on, in endless repetition, for 


years and years, even into centuries, so that it is nothing 
for one man to have lived a thousand years and to have 
owned three hundred different bodies during that time. 
“Besides, among the higher classes of people in Tibet, 
it is considered a great honor to have a son of their 
house seelcted for a habitation of one of the wise men. 
“Do you understand that much? I do not ask you to 
believe, but only to admit that I make myself plain. 
“People in Tibet deploré the birth of a daughter, for 
the reason that girls are never selected for the higher 
heaven, to which the deserted bodies of the wise men are 
supposed to go after they are abandoned, and in making an 
exception to that rule I lost my caste and was compelled to 
go out into the world. I could no longer remain in Tibet. 
“But I had lived through many generations—I will not 
tell you how many, lest I try your credulity too far; and 
there remained one degree of knowledge which I had not 
attained—a degree which could only be attained by becom- 
ing a woman. 
“I discussed the subject many times with my, associates, 


only to be scorned by them for the suggestion, and at last, | 


when I had thoroughly determined to adopt.that course I 
was warned, as I have already told you. 

“I chose, however, to disregard the warning, and I set 
about to find me a fit female subject for the hypnotic spell. 
I need not tell you about that, save to say that there was 
not one in all Tibet who gave sufficient promise of beauty 
to commend herself to me, and at last—where and how 
it does not matter—I discovered Irma Plavatski. 

“And here, let me say to you, Mr. Carter, that the 
woman whom you have known as Madam Aira, with whom 
you found me living when you made a futile attempt to 
capture Dazaar in New Jersey, is all that she pretends to be. 
She has followed the fortunes of Irma through the last 
five years, because she believed Irma to be under a spell, 
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and in sheer love of chicanery I have played a dual char- 
acter for her benefit. 


“In the guise of a woman I lost none of the devilish — 


ingenuity which was mine before, and none’of the wisdom 


I had attained as a high priest of Tibet, but I developed 


a fondness for cruelty and a love for visiting suffering 


upon others, which I had ‘never possessed before. 

“Whether that is due to the fact of being a woman or 
merely to ordinary perversion because of my expulsion 
from Tibet, I cannot say; but I have devised all sorts of 
measures and methods for the infliction of suffering, and 
it has been my passion and delight to find victims for my 
pastimes. 

“Of. late I have grown tired of being a woman, and 
had not this man, who is now dead, been thrust into my 
life, according to the prophecy of the high priest, I should, 


after a few more years, have returned to my man’s estate, © 


and therefore have returned to Tibet. A 
“But, yet, Tibet did not satisfy me. I have traveled 
much, before and since I have been Mademoiselle Plavat- 
ski. I have passed much time in almost every country of 
the globe. Japan, especially, and even the mikado of 
that country, has felt the weight of my hand and the blight 
of my presence. In England, too, I have had much to do 
in the past. Years ago the grandfather of the present 
Earl of Croydon incurred my displeasure, and it has 
been my own pleasure since that time to make him and 
his descendants suffer. The present earl and his countess, 


you know, /Mr. Carter, so I think I need say no more on. 


that point. They are from this time on forever free from 
the machinations of Dazaar. 

“My apparent enmity of you, sir, originated from no 
cause save the one of your own abilities as a detective 
and as a man. 

“When I stated a moment since that I admired you, I 
spoke truly, for you have my sincere admiration. You 
possess all the qualities*which men should admire—those 
qualities of the heart and spirit which al! the wisdom in 
the world cannot command, and which belong only to those 
who have dared to live the sort of life you ‘have, of up- 
rightness, honesty, truth, and fearlessness.” 

“Never mind all that,” said Nick. 

“But I do mind it. Mr. Carter. More than that, with 
all my fund of wisdom, which is the product of many 
centuries, you have proven yourself wiser than I—wiser 
and better, and infinitely greater, for you have bested me 
in this warfare between us, which I invited and which I 
sought, 

“The proof of that is that I am sitting here before you, 
uttering my last confession like any ordinary criminal 
who sees relentless death staring him or her in the face. 
We have played the game and you have won; and you 
have won, sir, because, although I am still Dazaar, yet I 
am a woman, and I have a woman’s heart. 

“It is that woman’s heart, keeping the life in this body 


in order, that I might continue to exist, that has been and 


is my undoing, and the strange part of it all is that now 
that the crucial moment has arrived, I am not sorry. I 
do not regret that I am a woman. I do not regret that 


you have been the victor. I do not regret that my ulti- | 
mate end is near. I do not regret that this man beside. 


me is dead, for I know that I must die, and I am still so 
despicable that I should not have wanted him to live 


‘after me. oH 
“I regret nothing, save that I might not have had his 
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love, and:perhaps the opportunity to have existed in good- 
ness for a time, for that, too, is a degree of knowledge 
‘that I have never attained. 

“Can you tell me why I have no regrets? I who have 
been, always, a-devil incarnate? It is because -I have a 
woman’s heart in my body? It must be that. Ah, it must 
be that.” 


CHAPTER X, 
THE CONFESSIONS CONTINUED—THE LAST OF THE SEVEN. 


Never, perhaps, in the history of criminology has there 
been such a story related as the one to which the inspector 
and Nick Carter listened that night while they sat in the 
room with the corpse of Thomas Chelsea in the chair near 
the window, reclining there in such a natural position that 
jt seemed almost as if he were also an attentive listener. 

And not the strangest part of it was the effect that 
the relator of it had upon them. 

The reader must remember that it was a beautiful 
woman who related the unbelievable incidents and con- 
ditions to them, and that she sat there before them dur- 
ing the jentire time she talked, with the hand of the dead 


47, man held firmly within her own. 
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‘ obedient one to death without question. 


But so graphic did she become as she proceeded with 
her tale, the room in which they were seated, the body, 
—aye, the beautiful woman herself seemed to fade out of 
existence, and in their imaginations they were transported 
to the mountain fastnesses of Upper Tibet. That land of 
mystery and terror into which, during the twenty cen- 
turies of the Christian era, the foot of so-called civilized 
man has not ventured to tread. 

And although, as has already appeared, she told them 
of things and circumstances, of customs and practices that 
were utterly ouside the realm of human acceptance and 
belief, yet she related them all in such a simple and 
straightforward manner and with such an appearance of 
sincerity and truth, that they found themselves, in spite 
of their judgments to the contrary, hanging upon her 
words, and, for tht time being, at least, entering into the 
spirit if not the reality of belief. : 

“You have been told,” she continued presently, “that 
there were seven devils in my company of followers, and 
in a sense that is true. I explain it to you in this way. 

“When, having adopted the guise of a woman—and I 
pray that you will not forget that I am, indeed, a woman, 
although I have the spirit of a man—I was ostracized from 
the association of my fellow priests in the temples of Tibet, 
I had in my company, as every priest of the inner temple 
of Tibet has, five followers. 

“Those five followers are adepts who have voluntarily 
forsaken their identities in order to acquire the secrets 
of priesthood. In doing that they resign all rights which 
human beings are supposed to possess in their own lives 
and existences, and they pledge their lives and souls to 
the priest in whose following they enlist. 


, “They become as utterly the property of the man under 
“whom they’ enlist, as if they were dogs and were chained 


to him. He can do with them as he pleases, and if one 
of them annoys him or disobeys him, he can put the dis- 
And if he does 
kill one or more of his followers, there are always others 
who are eager to enlist, for in the enlistment there is al- 
ways the promise of future greatness in the possible prom- 
ise that one of them may be found worthy to be made a 


a 
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priest, and so have permission from the ruler of the uni- 
verse to live on forever to the length of his will, after 
the mariner and practices I have described. 

“When I tell you that there is rarely one who is accepted 
out of fifty who make the attempt, you will understand 
how small is the chance each one may have of being finally 
chosen when he enlists. 

“Very well, then; I have told you that there are five, 
and you have been told that there were seven. That is 
true, for the reason that when I left Tibet I added two 
to the number of my followers. One of those two was 
Gracchi, who committed suicide in the cell, and the other 
is Cortez, who will wish, before the sun rises, that he had 
committed the same deed before he came to this room 
at my request, or rather at my command, to rescue me. 

“Gracchi was a Hindu, Cortez is a Spaniard, and of 
all that.seven who have followed me and partaken of my 
fortune and cruelties, Cortez alone remains.’ 

‘He isthe last of the seven?” questioned the detective, 

“Yes, he is the last of the seven.” 

“Perhaps,” continued the woman, “there is another thing 
which I should explain more fully. I refer to my passion 
for torturing human beings. 

“There is really only one explanation for it, and that 
is this: 

“When the spirit lives on and on in the flesh instead 
of going the way the Creator intended; when the spirit 
prefers material things to the spiritual life and immor- 
tality, which is the true destiny of the human soul, that 
spark of it which we call goodness becomes feebler with 
time, and at last dies out altogether, and every passion 
and craving to which the human body is héir becomes sati- 
ated and inactive. 

“Something is necessary to fill that void, and the only 
longing which remains forever unsatisfied, is the purely 
animal love of cruelty; and after a time, even the fondness 
for witnessing suffering passes away, unless new and hith- 
erto unpracticed methods of inflicting injury upon another 
can be invented. 


“Having become a woman, naturally there were times 
when I abhorred the practices of cruelty; and yet there 
were times when the old spirit of the fiend took possession 
of me, and then nothing would satisfy my longing or satiate 
my appetite for suffering save to witness the outward evi- 
dences of intensest agony as depicted upon the féatures 
of a fellow human being. 


“For that reason I adopted the maiden of steel, and for ~ 
that same reason I have adopted and invented hundreds 
of other methods of torture, too frightful to relate to you. 
Not, I beg you to understand, because of a love for what 
you would call wickedness, but for the genuine love of tor- 
ture, just as the periodical drunkard will begin his spree, 
knowing when he begins it what the end will be, and know- 
ing that he is committing a sin against~ himself that is 
far greater and more terrible than any he could inflict upon 
another. 

“And that, gentlemen, is the source and reason for 
the existence of Devil Worshipers. ' 


“Devil worship is only another name for a process by 
which the priests of Tibet secure recruits for their hellish 
practices, and whoever goes intq devil worship is going 
to certain death and certain torture. 


“They are compelled to become what Gracchi and Cor- 
tez became—slaves. 
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“This man here, whose dead hand I hold, you would 
ask if the same fate were intended for him? No, 

“In him I discovered for the first time in my centuries 
of existence another human being whom I could love bet- 
ter than myself. In him I thought I had discovered a 
way out of the tangle of a thousand years. In him I 
dreamed that I could regenerate my soul as I have so 
often taken to myself a new body, and I hoped that it 
might be possible for me to get away from the practices 
of a hundred lifetimes and to forget all that was passed 
in a present happiness. 

“T believed that with him I could live a few years of real 
happiness, and after it was over, permit myself to die out 
of existence as other people die, and so bring to an end 
the hideous orgies of my endless and wicked life. 

“But it was not to be. Nevertheless there is this much 
that has been accomplished: I have been taught, by this 
woman’s heart that beats within me, and by the love that it 
has felt for this man who is now dead, that there is such 
a thing as goodness. In acquiring that much knowledge I 
have learned much, and now, when the time comes, I will 
be glad to die. 

“Charge mé, then, when you come to try me before 
your legal tribunal, with whatsoever crime you please, for 
which the penalty is death, and I will confess that crime. 
I will admit my guilt, and I will meet death with a smile 
of gladness, and if you make me suffer, so much the better. 

“I have done, gentlemen, for I have told you all that 
you need to know.” 


* * * * bs * * 


Scarcely was the story of Irma-Plavatski, the Dazaar 
of Tibet, completed, when the electric bell sounded an 
alarm, and a moment later Buck Granger, escorted by 
Patsy, entered the room. 

The tall Westerner still walked as one in a dream, as 
one who has become a somnambulist. 

When he entered the room where the inspector, Irma, 
and Nick were gathered, he strode straight across it to 
Irma and stood before her like a statue, as he had done 
before his departure. 

She did not even glance at him at first, but turned her 
eyes expectantly to Patsy. 

“Well?” she said. “What has happened?” 

“Nothing has happened,” answered the young detective. 

Patsy then turned his back upon her and addressed Nick. 

“Adelina is safe at home,” he said. «She is uninjured, 
and she was not greatly frightened, for she said that she 
knew we would come soon and rescue her. Also, she has 
been treated with as perfect courtesy as could be given 
her by one who took her away from her home by force.” 

“You will begin to believe me now, Mr. Carter,” said 
Irma. “Now, I will restore Buck Granger to his right 
mind, but let me advise that you do not tell him, now 
or ever, of the expedition he has been on, for he will 
remember nothing of what has happened, and to be told 
of it will only serve to disquiet his mind.” 

Again she bared his arm, and assuming exactly the same 
position as that which had obtained before she hypnotized 
him, she stood silently watching him until he opened his 
eyes in full possession of his senses, 

“Tell me, Buck Granger,” she said, still restraining her 
hold upon his arm, “of what you haye dreamed since you 
have been standing here.” 

“Well, by thunder!” he exclaimed, “if that isn’t the 
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queéerest thing I ever heard of. I dreamed, madam, that | 


saw you and Tom sitting on the doorstep of our old cabin ya 
in New Mexico. Your arms were around each other and 


you seemed to be talking, but I couldn’t for the lifé of me 
hear what you were saying, although I listened for a long 
time.” . | 
The woman looked up into Buck’s eyes and smiled. 
Then, with intense sadness in her voice, she said: 
“Out of the black shadows of all my sins, you have 
brought me a ray of the sunlight of hope.” 


* * * ok * * * 


The bronze clock on the mantel in the parlor of Thomas 
Chelsea’s apartments was in the midst of its work of chim- 
ing the hour of five, when the door which communicated 
with the outer hallway swung slowly ajar. 

The lights in the parlor had been extinguished, and 
the room was in utter darkness. . 

Through a crack between the door and the casing, a 
faint glimmer of light from the room where Irma Pla- 
vatski was sitting beside her dead, appeared, and in the 
hallway, outside the door that had just swung open, there 
was another light so that the forms that appeared in the 
aperture were discernible. 

To Nick Carter, the inspector, Patsy, Buck, and five of 
the inspector's men who were waiting, concealed within the 
room, those forms were distinctly outlined, and it was 
not difficult to identify Murillo Cortez as the man who 
led them. 

He hesitated upon the threshold for an instant, and 
then advanced with stealthy tread to the center of the 
room, the others following, so that in another moment 
they were all within the room, and there were five of 
them altogether. 

No sooner were they safely within the room ‘than 
Nick, who was all prepared for the attack, raised himself 
from behind the chair where he was concealed, and he was 
in the very act of leaping forward and throwing himself 
upon the tall Spaniard—indeed, he had advanced one foot 
in preparation for the spring—when he was surprised to 
see still another form make its appearance at the door- 
Way. 

He had gone too far to stop then, however, and so utter- 
ing a quick command to his companions, he leaped for- 
ward, threw himself upon Cortez, and with him fell to the 
floor. 

And then, strangely enough, all became a blank. 

Even Nick Carter remembered nothing more until he 
opened his eyes to find Ten-Ichi bending over him, to 
find the room brilliantly alight, and to see, Stretched around 
him in various attitudes of unconsciousness, the forms of 
not only the men who had come there to rescue Irma 
Playatski, but of his friends and companions as well. 

“Cortez left his bag of polpa powder at the house,” 
said Ten-Ichi hastily. “I have the antidote with me, and 
so I revived you. quickly. The others will sleep ten min- 
utes yet, and will be none the worse for their experi- 
ence, 

"Ten-Ichi,” said Nick, smiling, and getting upon his 
feet, “I am afraid you have spoiled a very good fight; 


but come, we will bind these fellows and revive the others.’ 


Whether you have saved a life or two, or not, I cannot say, 


but it is pretty certain that you have saved a lot of bric- 


a-brac from destruction.” 
When the inspector, Patsy, Buck, and the others openell 
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4 their eyes to consciousness, Cortez and his followers were 


|? @gwere on their way to the nearest station house for safe- 
an keeping till later in the day. 

| In the other room Irma had not forsaken her watch 
beside the dead, and she seemed oblivious to all that had 
‘ taken place. From that time on, indeed, it ‘was notice- 
able that she never uttered a word, save to reply to a ques- 
tion that was addressed to her, and so in silence she ulti- 
mately met her fate. 

When Ten-Ichi was asked how he happened to be there 
at that crucial moment, he explained that he had just 
succeeded in locating the house to which Adelina had been 
taken, when Patsy and Buck made their appearance. Real- 
izing that something unusual was taking place, he had 
watched them, and so witnessed the rescue of Adelina. 
Then, later, he had taken the trail of Cortez and followed 
him to the Drury Arms Apartments. 

With the trial, conviction, and execution of Cortez, the 
last of the Seven paid the penalty of his misdeeds. Irma 
| Plavatski, on the morning of her day of execution, was 
|? found lifeless when her jailers went to take her to the 
chair. 

And so ends the history of perhaps one of the most 
| amazing episodes of Nick Carter’s career, 


THE END. 

In the next issue of this weekly, No. 53, out September 
13th, will be found “Ten-Ichi, the Wonderful; or, Nick 
Carter’s Greatest Find.” It will deal almost entirely with 
4 an adventure in which the young Japanese assistant of the 
‘fe great detective was almost alone and unaided in some spe- 
Ht cial work which Nick Cartér directed him to do. It will 
| tell how the Jap treated a band of young crooks—boys 
who were just setting out on a career of crime. 
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a By ALDEN F. BRADSHAW. 
ae CHAPTER I. 

: A SLICK COUNTRYMAN. 

= 


* “Got enny pum’kin seeds?” 

“Some excellent ones, Mr. Jenkins.” 

“Quart’ll do, I reckon. An’ you can stick in a half peck 
‘0’ mixed clover along with ’em.” 

“Are your farming tools all in order, Mr. Jenkin 

“Guess they'll run out this ere season, thankee. Might 
stick in a couple o’ three-tine pitchforks, if yeou like.” 

“Two pitchforks, Mr. Jenkins; all right.” 

“How much tew own thet aire harrer?” 

“That harrow costs eighteen dollars, Mr. Jenkins, and 
it’s worth the money. It will save you that in labor.” 
4 . Mr. Jenkins stood motionless for several moments and 
id “ surveyed the farm implement, with his head canted to one 
OY side and a critical squint in his soft blue eyes. 

4 And more guileless and winsome eyes never lighted a 
}+. human oe. Simplicity and innocence cried with mute 
oi eloquence from every feature of the countryman’s coun- 
| —_ tenance, and were plainly manifest in his every word and 
# \. action. — | 
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at him had it not 
been that Mr. Brett, the junior partner, had taken him in pe oon 
hand and was treating him with habitual grave courtesy. ~ ag 

Mr. Jenkins had entered the store about half an hour — 
before, and, being a stranger, had introduced himself. 

Mr. Brett was much pleased to shake bands with the 
farmer from Salisbury, and more pleased to sell him even’ + 
the small bill of goods which he since had purchased. 
He would’ have been thrice glad could he have sold him | 
the harrow. 

But Mr. Jenkins presently set down his colored carpet- : 
bag, pushed back the broad straw hat from his Websterian 
brow, and, raising his honest blue eyes to those of Mr. im 
Brett, he said, with rustic simplicity: 

“No doubt she’s wuth it, sir, but I reckon I can’t stand 
the harrer. I dunno now but I’ve bought more’n I can 
pay fur. How much does she foot up?” 

“Just eighteen dollars and twenty-eight cents, Mr. Jen- 
kins. Call it an even eighteen.” 

“Knock off the twenty-eight, eh? Thankee fur thet, 
sir,” Mr. Jenkins said gratefully, while he fished out from 
deep down in his speckled waistcoat a huge leather wal- my 
let about the size of a boot leg and spread it open upon 
one of the sales tables. 

“Durned if I didn’t come nigh furgittin’ this!” he ex- 
claimed, producing a slip of paper. “It’s an order fur a 
bundle o’ rakes, an’ a wheelbarrer, from Zeb Perkins. His 
farm is next tew mine, an’ when he heerd I was comin’ 
tew town he ran over with this ’ere. He says he trades 
here, an’ you’d send ’em along an’ charge ’em to him.” 

“Oh, yes!” said Mr. Brett, glancing at the order. “Per- 
kins is an old customer of ours. What is the trouble 
now?” 

“Waal, durn me if I ain’t short o’ havin’ eighteen dollars, 
arter all,” explained Mr. Jenkins, who had been counting 
the bank notes taken from his wallet. “I’ve only got 
thirteen, an’ thet’s a thunderin’ unlucky number. You'll 
hev tew cross off some o’ them things I’ve bought, so’s 
tew cut it down.” 

Mr. Brett did not fancy reducing the order, and he rather 
wished to accommodate the simple countryman. 

“We will send your order C. O. D., Mr. Jenkins, if you 
wish,” 

“Then it'll hev tew go by express, won't it?” 

“Yes, sir.” F : 

“Thet’ll cost tew much!” exclaimed the countryman, with 
a ludicrous grimace. “We've only got one express down 
cower way an’ it soaks us tew the limit. I reckon you'd 
better slice the order down, sir.” 

“What have you there?” 

“Thet aire?” and Mr. Jenkins lifted his honest eyes 
to those of his hearer. “Thet aire’s a order on the post 
office here in Boston.” wan 

“Ah, a money order!” | } * 

“T reckon thet’s what they call ‘em. Never hed one 
afore. Got this ’ere from my son Reuben, who runs a 
meat ‘market out here a piece. He sort 0’ helps me an’ 
Nancy out in the spring, Farmin’ don’t pay much in | 
the winter, yeou know.” Ve pie 

Mr. Brett examined the money order. | “ 

It looked all right. It was issued by the M—— office 


20° 


upon that in Boston, and was made payable to Mr, Jen- 

kins, . 

Mr. Brett was ‘not averse to doing the countryman a 
kindness. He knew his next farm neighbor, Zebediah Per- 
kins, and there was, of course, no question as to the 
honesty of Mr. Jenkins. 

He said pleasantly : 

“We will cash this for you, Mr. Jenkins, if you wish, 
and deduct the amount of your purchase.” 

“Can yer do thet?” demanded Mr. Jenkins, with artless 
surprise. 

“Certainly. This order is as good as a check. All you 
need do is to sign it over to us.” 

“Will I git all thet’s comin’ to me?” 

“Well, you will get the eighty-five dollars, less the amount 
of your bill,” laughed Mr. Brett. “That is all the money 
order calls for.” 

“An’ thet’ll save me huntin® up the post office, won’t it?’ 

“To be sure it will. You will have your money, and 
we shall include the order in our bank deposit.” 

“Thet aire’s good enough!” exclaimed Mr. Jenkins, with 
much satisfaction. 

The countryman gathered up his huge wallet and his car- 
petbag and repaired with Mr. Brett to the office window. 
The latter showed him where to sign the money order, 
and Mr. Jenkins, with many facial contortions, affixed his 
scrawl of a signature to the note. 

“Ym a durned sight handier with a hoe than a pen,” 
he observed, surveying his writing with dubious eyes. 

Mr. Brett laughed, gave him a receipted bill of his pur- 
chase, handed him the cash balance of the money order, 
then shook hands with him once more and accompanied 
him to the street door. . 

“Call upon us again when you are in town, Mr. Jen- 
kins,” he said, bidding him good day. 

“Reckon I will, sir. An’ you come tew see me when 
you're down my way. Good-by, sir.” 

And the countryman from Salisbury, with his straw hat 
and his carpetbag, wandered moderately away with the 
throng of moving people in busy Market Street. 

Mr. Brett smiled and returned to his salesroom. 

Two hours later the cashier sent one of his clerks to 
the post office with a number of money orders to be cashed. 

Among the number was the one given Mr. Brett by the 
countryman, 

The post-office clerk was about to cash that one with 
the others, when he suddenly caught his breath and darted 
a glance at the young man outside. 

“Where did you get this?” the clerk asked abruptly. 

“It was in with the others,” the youth answered quickly. 
“Why, what’s the matter with it?” 

Tke clerk took a long look at it; then he left his seat. 
and disappeared in the superintendent’s office. 

He returned presently, and, thrusting the money order 
through the window, said briefly : 


“Here, Johnny, take this to your cashier, and tell him 
it’s no good.” 


The young man gave vent to a low whistle, and, \pass- 
ing out of the office, hastened toward the hardware store. 
: “Somethin’s in the wind, all right,” he exclaimed. 
Fighty-five dollars. Gee! old man Brett got stuck bad 
this time, and by the old Reuben, too.” 

When he entered the store he found Mr. Brett and the 
cashier engaged with a man whom he subsequently learned 
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was a post-office inspector. He had sprung into a cab im- 
mediately on being shown the money order, and had 
reached the store some minutes ahead of the clerk. 

What was it that had started him off so suddenly? 

The money order was properly made out, properly signed, 
and properly stamped. It looked just Kke any other 
money order. But up in one corner was something that 
set every fiber of his\body tingling. 

It was a number printed in red ink—2409. 

That very day a general alarm had been sent out to 
every post office in the State which read: 

“Look out for money-order books 2409, 2410, 2411, 2412.” 4 

Later in the day Chief Watts and Sheridan Keene were 4 
discussing the case in company with Post-office Inspector | 
Henderson. 


“One feature of this swindle, Detective Keene, leads » 
me to think that the notorious Johnny Guile may have had 
a hand in the job,’ Chief Inspector Watts was saying, as 4 
the post-office inspector rose from his: chair in the chief's 
private office and started to take his departure. 


“And who is Johnny Guile, chief?” he paused to ask, re 
while buttoning his overcoat. “The name isn’t at all { 


familiar,’ ) 

“Johnny Guile,” replied Chief Watts, “is one of the ¢ 
slickest and most versatile swindlers just at present at 
large. - Though still under thirty, he has done time for 
half the petty crimes in the calendar. As a confidence 
man he hasn’t a peer, One of his cleverest impersonations 
is that of an innocent Reuben, by which he has swindled 
more unsuspecting merchants by one dodge‘or another than 
he has hairs in his head. And he isn’t bald by any 
means,” added the chief, with significant emphasis. 

“You say he is now at large?” 

“He was released from the Elmira prison six or eight j 
months ago. He then pretended to have reformed, yet I 
rather have been expecting he soon might be heard from 
in some of his old tricks.” 

“What style of a man is he?” 

“When he is at liberty, that would be a guess, for he 
makes up very cleverly,” replied Chief Watts, laughing. 
“The last time I took him he was in petticoats, and he 4% 
looked sweet enough to have captivated a Harvard fresh- _ 
man.” . 

“Made up as a’woman!” exclaimed Henderson.. ame okt 


“As a girl of nineteen or. twenty,” laughed the chief. — 
“And he looked it, too.” be 


“He must have very feminine features.” 


“When he is in stripes he is the most innocent-looking 
convict one ever beheld,” added the chief. “His large, 
blue eyes are as soft as those of a girl, and he has the 
air of a little angel. He is a rascal, though, every inch of 
him; and can pull the wool over the eyes of nine men out 
of ten whether they are on the lookout or not. That’s 
Johnny Guile.” . 


“T’ll keep an eye open for such a man,” nodded Hender- 
son, and with a bow in the direction of Sheridan Keene 
he made his departure. 


“And he would stand about as-good a chance of land- 2% 
ing Johnny Guile as my aunt would!” dryly exclaimeda 


ie 
Chief Watts, when the door had closed. “Guile would give * | 
him cards and spades, and then take his money.” 

“Henderson evidently doesn’t rank very high in your 
estimation, chief,” laughed Keene. 


